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Proportion 


By William Merrell Vories 


The le of the United States in 1 spent $60,000,000 
¢ tee idee they contributed, + Be. te denomina- 
tions, less than $7,000,000 to missions.) 


Eleven cents for missions and a dollar bill for lace 


Is an index of proportion; shows our seal to save the 
Race ! 


AID the Lord to his disciples : “ Bring an offering to-day 
For the famine-stricken peoples who are suffering far 
away.” 
And his sleek, well-fed disciples, looking up into his 
face, ’ ‘ 
Made reply: ‘‘ We'd like to do it, but we’ve spent so 
much for lace! ”’ 


Said the Lord: “Seek first my Kingdom to establish 
among men ; 


Teach the dead in sin and evil they may rise through me 


again.” 
So they gabe their extra coppers, and they sent a man 
of grace 
To conduct a penny mission,—but the dollars went for 
lace. 


Said the Lord: “A tiny army mighty things for God hath 
~ done; 
But he calls for tenfold measures that the billions may be 
won.” 
But they answered : ‘‘ Lord, have patience we can’t 
hope to win the Race ; 
Leabe some work for our descendants ; leave us some- 
thing for our lace.’’ 
Said the Lord at last, in sorrow: “Sleep ye on, O faith- 
less race 3 
Take your ease among your rose-paths, with your blood- 
bought bolts of lace!” 
But his people made remonstrance : ‘‘ Lord, with us 
take not offense ; 
We have not forgot thy Kingdom,—lo, we give eleven 
cents [’” 


Thus eleven cents for missions and a dollar bill for lace 
Is our index of proportion ; shows our zeal to save the Race | 
HAcHIMAN, OMI, JAPAN. 


Learning to be Givers 
To be able to to give well is an art that we can 
learn, like any other art. Persistent. practise is the 
secret of mastery here as elsewhere. It has been well 
said : ‘‘If you feel that you have given too much, it 
is pretty good evidence that you have not given 
enough. You should continue to give until you feel 
that your contribution is not worth mentioning.’’ Or, 
as Moody is said to have bluntly expressed it : ‘‘Give 
until it hurts, and then keep on giving until it stops 
hurting.’’ But our own feelings in the matter are the 
least important factor, after all. Whether or not we 
ever master them, we can give, and we ought to, to an 
extent that is costly. Any other kind of giving is not 
worthy of the name. 
x 


Useless Bible Study 

It is possible to spend a great deal of time in 
Bible study with very little result. Our best use of 
the Bible is to let it feed our own and others’ spiritual 
life. Yet there is a constant temptation to be drawn 
aside from this into searches and questionings that 
are of no gain to any one except for the possible satis- 
fying of curiosity. Whether or not Paul had Bible 
study in mind as he began his first letter to his young 
friend Timothy, his warning there is needed in this 
field to-day: ‘‘ Neither to give heed to... endless 
genealogies, which minister questionings, rather than 
a stewardship of God which is in faith.’’ Let us test 
our desire for Bible knowledge by the question, 
** What will it mean to me after I have understood 
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this ?’" There is more in the Bible than any one can 
master in a lifetime ; it is worth while to give what 
time we can to the study that promises results in deep- 
ened life and power. 


Alive and Growing 

One who is not growing is not living. Life is 
growth ; there can be no life without growth. There- 
fore when growth stops, death sets in. ‘‘Is so-and- 
still alive ?’’ one man asked of another. ‘‘ Well, he's 
still walking around;’’ was the dubious answer. 
A man can keep on growing long after his body has 
begun to go back on him ; and if he does so, his life, 
through growth, will always keep the upper hand of 
death. It may be well for us to ask ourselves, from 
time to time, whether we are really alive, or just walk- 
ing around. 

<x 


Getting Well Spiritually 

There is only one kind of cure for sin-sickness, 
and that is right living. We must come to the Great 
Physician first, and, placing ourselves wholly in his 
care, accept all that he has to offer. But after that 
we must do something about it. If we have given 
ourselves to the Saviour, and wonder why we are so 
feeble and sickly in our spiritual life, we shall find she 
trouble in our failure to be living in fullest accord 
with all that he would have us do. We must do 
right, if we would get well. For ‘‘ the law of Jehovah 
is perfect, restoring the soul,"’ 
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How to Utilize Our Failures 


UR passionate demand for instant and constant 
success is fostered by false pride. Failure 
humiliates us. Hence we resent failure ; often 

we brood over it, and so squander new opportunity. 
Even worse than this is that fear of failure which 
paralyzes energy and cuts the nerve of initiative: one 
fears to start /s¢ he fail; resolves not to start until 
secure against failure. The determination to secure 
success absolutely before setting out has brought ruin 
to more than one important expedition. Timidity and 
delay conspire to devitalize courage, and give golden 
opportunity time to take wing. Caution begotten of 
fear is cowardice ; and cowardice, indulged and cher- 
ished, is foredoomed to impotence and uselessness. ~ 

Life is a toilsome advance from ignorance to wis- 
dom, from feebleness to strength, from helplessness 
to efficiency, —with painful struggle and hideous fail- 
ure ever in full view, and the beautiful perfection of 
attainment, for which we long, hidden in the mists of 
the Great Beyond. To accept fully this fundamental 
fact, and to set one’s powers resolutely to the task of 
squaring his life to it, is an integral part of that * fear 
of Jehovah’’ which is ‘‘the beginning of wisdom."’ 
From infancy to the grave we make headway only by that 
intelligent faith and courage which ever dare bold 
initiative on untried ground at constant risk of painful 
mistake and humiliating disaster, and which make 
account with certain and frequent experience of all 
this pain and loss as the price of manly living, of fit 
effectiveness, and of ultimate fruition. 

Blunders and failures, then, being inevitable, the 
only useful problems concerning these are how to 
minimize them, and what use to make of them. In 
large part, these two problems.are one ; for by boldly 
making due use of our errors we so burn their features 
into the memory-as to make their repetition unlikely ; 
and by building on each we rise, so far, above the 
low level of that mistake. Thus, step by step, we 
** rise by the things that are under feet."’ It is one 
of the high arts of life, an art essential to success, to 
know how to utilize our own failures. 


When Joshua, in his second attempt on Ai, ordered 
a feint of retreat, ‘‘as at the first,’’ he showed the 
quality of a great leader, and converted a former igno- 
minious defeat into a leverage of power. Brooding 
over blunders and smarting under defeat tend to para- 
lyze us, and thus invite fresh calamity ; only the un- 
tamable spirit turns failure into victory. This is a sad 
world for soft-hearted people, thin-skinned people, 
people full of self-pity, people mastered by pride and 
by terror of being looked down on and looked askance 
at. It is noble to be able to forget the things that 
are behind, to ignore ridicule, to crucify that vanity 
which depends for stimulus on the impression we 
are making on our fellows, to gaze straight ahead— 
and upward. The gaze fixed on Christ means courage. 
An absorbing passion to get on in the great quest 
automatically erases foolish concern over bruised 
feelings and the snarls of critics. In such a mood 
one who has slipped casts about him for the handiest 
block to thrust under his mired and unsteady feet, — 
and often finds his own latest failure just the thing. 

The history of discovery and invention is crammed 
with instances ef success through blundering. It 
often seems, doubtless often is, inspired blundering. 
Acute inquiry, absorbed, relentless, is ever stumbling 
on unexpected discoveries of high value, and this is 
the ordering of God. When one who seeks to serve 
God finds he has somehow gone astray, the devout 
man’s immediate question is, What unexpected serv- 
ice and appointed achievement lie hidden here? He 
knows that Providence is leading him—is leading him 
on. His stumble and fall only make his senses more 
alert. Some great value, he knows, lies concealed, 
close at hand, which in his heedless haste he would 
have passed by. Let him look sharp to see what 
and where it is, that he may lay swift ands on it. 

Doubtless mixed motive is often a factor in our 
wanderings and falls. This may have been the fault 
of Paul when he quarreled with Barnabas, and, as a- 
consequence, had to reconstitute his company and 
reconstruct his plan of campaign. As we can see 
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now, Barnabas was likely to become a beloved but 
perilous hindrance to the bolder leader; and this 
leader appears to have lacked courage for timely sun- 
dering of the too close tie (how often the like of this 
still happens!). There was needed that division of 
forces which worked gain to Christian missions, on 
both sides perhaps, certainly in flinging Paul into the 
arena as chief captain in a great movement. When 
the division came, he had to arise to the occasion, 
but previously, handicapped as he was by ill-health, 
he may have unduly longed for and leaned on the 
support of so efficient and so cherished a comrade. 
Such leaning, in any of us, God is apt to frown on. 
Under the conditions in this case, to permit cleavage 
by unholy quarrel seems to have been the only device 
open to the Spirit and to Providence in their blessed 
conspiracy of guidance, and they used the opportunity. 
Happily, Paul promptly responded, flung his error into 
the scrap-heap of forgiven and forgotten mishaps, and 
pressed on to the wider efforts and greater efficiency 
thus made possible. The instance is typical. 

The story of human life, as animated and conducted 
by the Lord of life along the path to glory, is starred 
and matted with records of brilliant achievement and 
glorious attainment by way of bumps and. bruises 
risked and. experienced in -honest but blundering en- 
deavor ; of cruel mistakes and bitter falls incurred by 
men who refused to stand still at the demand of fear 
and pride for the sake of stagnant peace and ignoble 
quiet. No other phase of the thrilling record is more 
inspiring than this. 

It is. true, in a sense, that this record bears the 
names of great ones only, not of any small souls; but 
this is only because of the fact that the moment any 
one definitely and conclusively enters on this career 
of courageous and unhesitating obedience, he ceases 
to be a common man: he becomes extraordinary. 
The grace of God has made him a victor and a hero. 
This glorious destiny is offered to every one of us. 
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The Church’s Responsibility 
for Its Summer Opportunity 


ECAUSE The Sunday School Times honors the 
men in the Christian ministry as the most de- 
voted, self-sacrificing, and consecrated class of fol- 

lowers of Christ that the world knows, it is interested in 
having the question of the summer pastoral leadership 
of the church frankly discussed in these columns, in the 
hope that, if there is an opportunity and an obligation 
in the summer life that is being missed, plans may be 
devised and policies established which shall measure 
up to this opportunity. With this in mind, there was 
published here last autumn a thoughtful letter from 
a New York state reader—whose father and grand- 
father were clergymen—deprecating the general aban- 
donment of church leadership in summer, and ex- 
pressing the hope that conditions might be improved. 
This letter followed the earlier publication, in these 
columns, of an urgent plea by a business man that 
pastors should arrange to be at their posts of leader- 
ship in July and August, taking their vacation at some 
other time. It is now interesting to note two dif- 
fering views that have been expressed on this question, 
from a minister and a layman respectively. A Cali- 
fornia pastor writes ; 


I was a little startled to find that article in your columns 
about the minister's vacation. You must have been away on 
yours, when the assistant put it in. Brother ‘Trumbull, the 
vacation has come, and has come to stay. The old world was 
divided by zodiacs, the new world is divided by seasons, and 
they are nearly as marked. There is the vacation season, and 
a great blessing it is too. The Saturday half-holiday and the 
Saturday-night closing movement throughout the year should 
become national institutions, enforced by common law, if not 
by statute law. On the Pacific Coast, certain large cities pro- 
claim definite city holidays in the summer, when every store 
agrees to close, and clerks and merchants have an extra day 
off, in the middle of the week, to repair to mountains or beach. 

The majority of ministers are greatly benefited by an ex- 
change of pulpits over a wide radius. A pastor of a large 
church in one of the New England states last summer arranged 
an exchange as far away as Vancouver ; a California pastor 
arranged a series of exchanges amid the familia intellectual 
and social centers of the Atlantic Coast—not omitting Ellis 
Island. In each case, the constituency of the preacher is 
benefited after his return, and throughout the winter by a 
broader outlook in the man of vision and propulsion. 

Don't do it again, will you? The ministers have a hard 
enough time to defend any vacation at all, for a religious 
journal, read by a moulder of the opinion of the young, to 
countenance a deliverance which between the lines (in my 
opinion) is hostile to the vacation. Oh, brother, do the peo- 
ple know what it is to produce, and produce, and produce, 
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new and fresh material week after week, with such a multitude 
of engagements pressing on the attention that a man seldom 
has an evening athome? Yes, they know what it is ; and that is 
why they do not come to me—because I do NOT produce 
new and fresh material ; and partly because they will not allow 
me 7 ere Cee yee poses Many a min- 
ister works at the top of his bent for the w n months of the 
church year. Not that he worries or frets or ‘‘ ** but, 
like a business man, exercises his faculties, in tension, through 
the working hours of the day, and farther into the night than 
the business man, whose tension is eased with the coming of 
nightfall. ' ‘That SERMON, that PRAYER-MEETING talk, 
that ADDRESS, loom before him night and day; and then 
another arises. He must be a producing machine, and pro- 
ducing machines can not, like automobiles, run ceaselessly, 
with ‘sealed hoods," ’ 


Just a word as to what The Sunday School Times 
does believe in, and does not believe in. It does 
believe in -vacations, for the minister as for every 
other hard worker. But it also believes in the vital im- 
portance of watchful, vigorous leadership of the 
church at the time when the church has most to con- 
tend with in the way of hot-weather lassitude, out-of- 
door Sunday attractions, and the vacation absence of 
leaging workers, It does not believe in prolonged 
vacations at any time for a healthy man or woman ; 
three or four weeks at the outside ought as a rule, in 
any one year, to be an abundant allowance. And it 
does not. believe.in the leader's taking that vacation at 
the time when his presence is most needed, and his 
absence will most keenly be felt. 

It is evidently with some such thought as this that 
a West Virginia layman takes part in the discussion, 
He writes : 


Referring to the communication in the Times entitled, 
‘*Should Church Leadership Be Abandoned in Summer?” 
it may throw some a on the subject if the question be ap- 

lied to the great,utilities out in the world. Should street-car 
eadership, or railroad leadership, or navigation leadership, or 
manufacturing leadership, or farming leadership, for example, 
be abandoned in summer, in order that the leaders may take 
a vacation during the heated term? Or, put the question this 
way : Is it right to abandon church leadership in summer, and 
waste more or less completely one or two of the most splendid 
months in the year, just at the time, too, when the leaders in 
the business world are straining every nerve to ‘‘make hay 
while the sun shines’’ ? 

Does it look right, or is it calculated to win the respect, to 
say nothing of the confidence, of the outsider, to see the church 
shut down for a couple of months of comparative idleness, on 
the plea of a little est, while the world about her is forging 
ahead with new life and vigor? Has the church become so 
useless a thing that, while we say of the business world, ‘‘ No, 
it must not shut down in summer,” especially if its doing so 
interferes with our pleasure or convenience, we say, in effect, 
of the church, ‘‘ It won't hurt to close her doors in whole or 
in part, for one-sixth of the year ; and if, it does hurt, the pas- 
tor, you know, must have his vacation.’” 


Ought not the vacation to have a secondary, rather 
than a primary, place in the life and plans of the min- 
ister, as it has to have in the business man’s life, is 
the question this reader raises when he writes ; 


I wonder sometimes at the importance given to vacation by 
the church people, Are the stockholders and the public con- 
cerned for the business leaders’ getting a vacation in sum- 
mer? Rather they are asking that the world's business be 
carried on wisely and well, vacation or no vacation. Is ‘‘ the 
King’s Business,’’ then, of less importance than the world’s, 
so much so that any leader of the church may say, ‘* My time 
has come for a vacation, and I'm going. Let the church wait 
until I come back, with her work.” ith the leaders in busi- 
ness, generally speaking, I think the summer vacation pees 
only a secondary part in their plans. If they can get off, as- 
sured that their affairs will be well looked after in their ab- 
sence, well and good, they may take their holiday,—which, by 
the way, is usually much less than the pastor's vacation, a 
couple of weeks being about the limit of the business man’s 
outing. If, however, the business man cannot leave his affairs 
in satisfactory shape, he stays at home ; what else can he do? 
Doubtless you have been in the same box yourself. I know I 
have, for many years. 

I ask, shall the minister be less devoted to his duty than 
**the man in the street’’? If it be asked, ‘‘Shall the pastor, 
then, take no holiday ?”’ my reply is that, of course he may 
take a holiday—‘‘ if business permits.’’ All I say is, let him 
take the chances like the rest of us, with whom “‘ business be- 
fore pleasure "' is the rule. 


He then calls attention to the demoralizing notion 
that is inevitably cultivated in the membership of the 
entire church that, after all, nothing counts for very 
much in summer : 


As I see it, the whole system, as we now have it, of the 
church let-down in summer is wrong from beginning to end. 
It injures the cause in many ways (which needs and deserves 
the best support it can get) by teaching its supporters, many 
of them at least, to run away from duty on account of a little 
trivial discomfort ; for, while the vast majority of people in any 
congregation except the most fashionable take no holiday from 
business worthy of the name, they certainly take advantage of 
the pastor's absence to drop church attendance, if there is any 
service left to attend, as well as church work, which, like the 
poor, remains with us all the year round. Seeing the leader 
or leaders let go, why indeed should not the rank and file in 
the pew do likewise ? 


This correspondent recognizes and rejoices in the 
hard work that is being done by some churches— 
ministers as well as members—and in the sure gain of 
such a spirit : 

I rejoice to see by the church papers that some churches, 
instead of shutting down in summer, are opening up and 


spreading out into open-air meetings and other enterprises, 
and I am certain that all such will gain 
of and hold on the communities in which they work, for men 


P 

tions sometimes, - quite en, Br pe what of that 
if they are in good ealth and enthusiasm 

are others,"’ “‘a noble army, men and boys" (not even to 
mention the women) who delve in the bowels of the earth, toil 
before roaring furnaces, and compass sea and land in pursuit 
of the daily bread, not through July and ey only, but all 
the year, a goodly company surely. Shall leaders of the 
church, who are euapens to break the bread of life to the 
starving multitudes, be less devoted than these ? 


Here is the solution of the whole thing, in a fear- 
less challenge the fairness of which it is not possible 
to question ; ; 


I believe that if the pastors would rise up in their might, de- 
termined to lay forever this foolish of the summer let- 
down, and would take hold of the work with added zeal in 
summer, and their congregations would follow them,— and 
they would in time, must do so, indeed,—that the much-dis- 
cussed problem of the working classes, and how to reach 
them, would be in large measure solved, and that the summer 
Stagnation, which now seems to some so necessary, would be 
swallowed up of life. 


That these urgent words come from one who is 
ready to take his own medicine is ‘seen from the close 
of the letter : , 

I hope I do not give you the impression that I am a chronic 
fault-finder and critic of the church. On the contrary, I love 
her, and have served her for nearly thirty years as Sunday- 
school teacher,—and, by the way, in all that time I don't re- 


member half-a-dozen Sundays lost from school on account of * 


being off on a holiday ; but, because I love her and wish her 
well and see the splendid possibilities in her, I sometimes, per- 
haps, am a little too critical in my views concerning her. I know 
there are multitudes of people belonging to her of whom the 
world is not worthy, but I cannot divest myself of the feeling 
that there is a lack in the church to-day of devotion, and that 
it is that lack, and not the warm weather, that closes her doors 
so frequently in summer. 

And, further and finally, I want to say that to me the 
Sunday-school is one of the pleasantest places in the world. 
Cool in summer, and warm and comfortable in winter, with 
every one at his best, if we called it by any other name people 
would say it was delightful. I go because I can't help it. ‘‘I 
need it in my business,’’ all the year round. 


And the church needs the pastor in z¢#s business, — 
especially during that season when its business fairly 
staggers under the onslaughts of its competitors, who 
find it so easy to draw Christians away from church 
life and drag them down from théir usual high stan- 
dards because the hot weather has set in. Vacations 
have their rightful place in life ; but the purpose of 
any vacation is to improve the business conducted by 
those who take the vacation. If it even temporarily 
injures the business, it is not tolerated—in the secular 
world. That the ministerial vacation as often taken 
does injure the King’s Business, not only for the 
time being, but by allowing a demoralization that 
begins in the spring and is not recovered from until 
long after the summer is past, is painfully evi lent. 
Shall we not take as high a stand as do the business 
leaders of the secular world ? 

This subject is too big a one for a single discussion, 
It will be taken up again in the editorial columns, 


‘ip 
The Daily Altar 


By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., of England 
May 31 to June 6 


MON.—Merciful Father, I pray that the month may end ir 
perfect reconciliation with thee. Forgive all its open rebellions 
and its unhallowed shams. May it all be washed in the min- 
istry of thy grace, and may I face the new month with a clean 
heart ! 


‘TUES.--My Father God, all things are possible to him that 
believeth. Lord, increase my faith! Let me approach moun- 
tainous difficulties in quiet and triumphant confidence. Let 
me move to my tasks upheld by the almighty power of my God. 
Let the mountains sink to the plain. 


WED.—Eternal God, wilt thou quicken all our feet in the 
way of thy commandments? Give to all of us a quicker pace 
in our religious pursuits. May we not crawl in the highway 
of the Lord, but run as those who are nearing a coveted prize. 
May we run and not be weary. 


THURS.—My Father in heaven, help me to pray in sym- 
pathy with all the supplications of the race. * Let me feel with 
the burdened and the sorrowing, let me lift my head with the 
exuberant and the glad. Let me travail with the souls of men, 
and let me be their intercessor at the throne of the heavenly 
grace. 


FRI.—Almighty God, graciously restore my soul. Let me 
begin the day a child of power. Let me feel strong to do thy 
will. Let me move out to my labors to the strains of certain 
victory. ; 

SatT.—Gracious Spirit, let me never despise or disregard 
thee. Let me not move to any decision without consulting thy 
most gracious will. Lighten my darkness, I beseech thee, and 
in all things make me a child of the morning. 

Sun.—O Lord our God, bless me with the assurance of 
reconciliation. Let me begin the day as a child at, home with 
his father. Let me be in the holy circle of blessed. intimacy, 
and let me share the choicest gifts upon thy table. 

















— 


——————. 
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LESSON FOR JUNE 6 (James 3: 1-12) 
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Fighting a Lynching Bee 


By a Sheriff who Tried It—J. C. Van Pelt 





Ftp ote eight o'clock, on the morning of July 29th 
last, a telephone message was received at my 
office in Pensacola, Florida, to the effect that 
Mrs. Wiley Davis, the wife of a section foreman on 
the Louisville and Nashville Railroad, had been as- 
saulted by a negro brute at her home, six miles east 
of Pensacola; that after accomplishing his hellish 
crime, he had cut his victim's throat, and left her in 
the door-yard of her home for dead. 5 
Between the city and the Davis home at Gabaronne, 
is Bayou Texar, a broad, deep water course spanned 
near its mouth into Pensacola Bay by a trestle of the 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad Company, and a 
mile north of this trestle by a wagon or foot bridge. 
My familarity with the invariable instiricts and habits 
of criminal blacks left no doubt in my mind that Mrs. 
Davis’ assailant, if not overtaken, would come to 
Pensacola sooner or later with the hope that since he 
believed that he had accomplished the death of Mrs. 
Davis, no definite description of him could be given, 


’ hence, in the constantly changing stream of members 


of his race which come and go daily in every Southern 
city, he might escape forever. 

I therefore ordered Deputy Charles W. Johnson to 
guard the county or wagon bridge, and Deputy J. C. 
Nichols to take charge of the railroad trestle, instruct- 
ing them to permit no negroes unable to produce in- 
dubitable evidence of their identity and their where- 
abouts during the past twenty-four hours, to pass 
them. I, with the deputies who accompanied me, re- 
paired at once to the Davis home, where bloodhounds 
were placed on the trail of the fleeing negro. Straight- 
away, as these man-hunting brutes are wont to do, 
the dogs followed the trail to the county bridge that 
crosses Bayou Texar at the eastern city limits, There 
I learned that a short time previously, Deputy John- 
son, after a desperate struggle in which he would 
certainly have been overcome but for the assistance 
rendered by a negro manservant in a suburban home 
near by, had arrested a negro answering the description 
given me by Mrs. Davis of her assailant, and that he 
had come to the city with the man. 


While the Mob was Warming Up 


The arrest was made about nine o'clock in the 
morning, only two hours after the assault had been 
committed ; Mrs. Davis had been taken to a hospital ; 
and while on an operating table with five surgeons 
exhausting their skill to save the slowly ebbing life 
spark of the victim, the bestial rapist-murderer was 
taken into her presence accompanied by several other 
negroes. Her identification of the negro was unequiv- 
ocal—absolute, 

Familiar as all Southern men are familiar with the 
absolute inflexibility of the execution of the unwritten 
law in such cases, I knew with as absolute positive- 
ness what I'would ‘have to combat when the curtain 
of night should be drawn as I know now what hap- 
pened on that fateful night of July 29, which wilf be 
recalled on- my death-bed as a harrowing nightmare. 
I knew that my neighbors and friends—my personal 
and political friends, and perhaps those of my own 
flesh and blood, would be wrought to frenzy ; and 
could I have exchanged my office for a hod carrier's 
lot, with honor and the retention of my manhood and 
self-respect, I should have done so gladly. 

But such a course was impossible. I had sought 
the high and honorable responsibilities of the office 
of sheriff of Escambia county ; I had pledged my 
sacred word to those who had honored me with the 
office, and entrusted to my keeping its responsibili- 
ties, —a faithful, fearless discharge of every exaction 
that it might entail; I had solemnly entered into a 
covenant with my Maker to keep my pledge to my 
neighbors and friends, and to uphold the organic and 
statute laws of my country and my state. 

An early edition of the city’s afternoon paper, The 
Evening News, under flaming headlines, contained 
the following lead to a story of the assault : 

‘*A North Carolina turpentine negro with hell in 
his heart, and with the usual total disregard for con- 
sequences, made an assault as fiendish as the brutal 
instincts of his kind are capable of upon Mrs. Lillie 
Davis, the wife of the Louisville and Nashville Section 
Foreman Wiley Davis, at her home at Gabaronne, six 
miles east of the city, on the P. & A. Division of the 
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Lynching is one of America’s humiliating disgraces, 
north and south. The men who resort to lynch 
law—which is anarchy—are traitors and murderers, 
though seldom is an official found who dares to 
treat them as such. But in Florida last summer a 
man rose to the occasion. The newspapers reported 
the case at the time, and The Sunday School Times 
' now publishes the story as told by the heroic sheriff 
himself. He risked his reputation, his political 
future, and his life, to defend from his own personal 
friends a man for whom he had only inexpressible 
loathing, because he saw that it was his simple duty 
to do this. Duty-doing was dangerous just then, but 
duty-doing was the only thing that interested him. 
A few more men of his type in the sheriff’s office 
would stamp out lynching from our land. 





Louisville and Nashville Railroad, at seven o’ clock 
this morning. 

‘* The negro who made the assault, and who gives 
his name as Leander A. Shaw, is behind the bars at 
the county jail, and Mrs, Davis, who is a daughter of 
the Hon. Joseph Brewton, of McDavids, this county, 
is in a ward at St. Anthony's Hospital, in this city, 
with her throat cut from ear to ear."’ 

Before the ink had dried on the edition of the after- 
noon paper above referred to indignant citizens began 
to gather in groups on every street corner, earnestly 
discussing the fiendish act of the brute in human 
semblance who had beén placed in my keeping. 
Many of these groups and individuals called at the 
jail. None were admitted within the enclosure, how- 
ever, and all of them were counseled by me to go to 
their homes, with the assurance that I would exhaust 
every means at my command to guarantee a speedy 
trial of the guilty fiend. 

This kept up for several hours without the commis- 
sion or attempted commission of a single overt act on 
the part of any one, but still 1 dreaded the shadows 
of night, and the dread which I entertained was but 
a premonition of what occurred later. 

At seven o’clock the crowds on tlhe streets in the 
business section of the city had been augmented by 
several thousand persons, and the groups which had 
begun gathering earlier in the day had been swollen 
to units of respectable sized individual mobs. By 
7.30 o'clock the street in front of the jail was com- 
fortably filled. There was no conspicuous leader- 
ship to the crowd, yet there was considerable incendiary 
talk, and there were numerous general demands for 
admittance to the jail. This was, of course, denied. 

With my brother, John A. Van Pelt, at my side, I 
stood on the steps of the main entrance to the jail, 
and inside of the building, both upstairs and down, 
I had placed deputies at windows, armed and in- 
structed to repel any attack that might be made. 


Firing On His Own Friends 


The crowd in the street in front of the jail, which 
is inclosed by an iron picket-fence eight feet in 
height, increased very rapidly, and every minute grew 
bolder and became more insistent for admittance. All 
the while I was pleading with them to desist from 
their purpose, and to go to their homes, repeatedly 
pledging my word for a speedy trial, and the speedy 
execution of any mandate of the courts ; also repeat- 
edly warning the mob that I would protect the jail 
and maintain the majesty of the law at the cost of my 
own life. 

By eight o’ clock the entire block in front of the jail 
was a solid mass of humanity, an infuriated, but 
leaderless, unorganized band of individuals bent on 
vengeance. 

I continued to assure, to plead, to warn my neigh- 
bors, but all in vain. A rush was madeon the fence, 
a battering ram was brought into service, and the 
iron gate went down before ‘its resistless impact ; 
those who had torn the gate from its hinges rushed 
inside, those who had clambered on the fence started 
over, and simultaneously a shot rang out’ from the 
street outside, 
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From within, where I and my deputies stood 
guard,—not as guardians of the individual, Leander 
Shaw, whose crime of the morning had placed him 
beyond the pale of human sympathy, but as sworn 
officers to uphold the inviolable majesty of the law, —a 
volley of perhaps fifty shots rang out on the night 
air. 
Following this for a brief period the clamor ceased ; 
there was a hush ; death had stalked into the midst 
of those who were clamoring for the blood and body 
of Leander Shaw,—who deserved to die, but only as 
the law decrees that all of his kind shall die. 

The father of one of my most trusted deputies lay 
dead just inside the portals of the jail enclosure, shot 
through the head ; another of my friends, a personal 
and political friend of years’ standing, lay writhing 
in agony from a wound which subsequently proved 
fatal ; while three others of my friends, alt seriously, 
but none fatally, wounded, were also removed from 
the yard when the smoke had cleared. Of those 
wounded who stood with me as defenders of the jail 
were my brother, who stood by my side, and my jailer, 
stationed at an upstairs window. In the mélée I 
myself received in my right arm a slight wound from 
a glancing bullet. 

After the removal of the dead and wounded, quiet 
was partially restored. Noisy demands were made 
upon me to give up the keys to the jail, but I con- 
tinued to stand firm, continued to advise, to plead, to 
warn those who composed the mob. But, while no 
further violent assaults were made on the front of the 
jail, the crowd remained and continued to grow sin 
numbers and intensity of feeling against the prisoner, 
Shaw, and myself. 

Numerous overtures were made to me by cool- 
headed, representative citizens to surrender to the 
mob, but I remained obdurate. I had sworn to die 
rather than surrender the jail, and I meant to do so. 

The frenzy of the mob grew in intensity every 
minute, but its:members remained outside the jail 
enclosure. From ten o'clock until eleven, pande- 
monium reigned supreme. 


What the Public Really Thought 


At a few minutes after eleven o' clock a former chief 
of police of the city and one or two other reprerenta- 
tive citizens, under a flag of truce, approached me on 
the steps of the jail to plead further with me to per- 
mit the mob to take its course. They advised me of 
threats having been made to dynamite the building. 
I still declined to entertain their overtures, but while 
I was conferring with them I was seized from behind 
by a dozen or more men ; my brother also was seized, 
and both of us were pinioned to the ground. 

Members of the mob, some twenty in number, had 
flanked me and my deputies, and effected an entrance 
to the jail through the rear. The key to Shaw's cell 
was taken from the jailer detailed in place of the regular 
jailer, who had been wounded. Leander Shaw was 
at last in the hands of the frantic mob, My jailer 
had been overpowered unawares, I and my brother 
were in the hands of a dozen men, both of us prone 
on the ground. There was nothing that I could do ; 
I was powerless. 

The negro paid the penalty for his fiendish crime 
with his life, as quietly as the mob had gathered it 
dispersed, and by midnight the city was as quiet as a 
small city is wont to be at that hour. 

I had been nominated two months previous to that 
awful night for re-election by my party by an over- 
whelming majority over several opponents, but 
notwithstanding this, several movements were imme- 
diately set on foot to prevent my re-election. Inde- 
pendent candidates, all of them members of my pzaity, 


.were announced. I was jeered, vilified by hundreds 


of my erstwhile friends, anathemas of every kind were 
hurled at me, and there are still those whom I have 
befriended on numerous occasions during my resi- 
dence in this state of more than thirty years, and es- 
pecially during my tenure of office of the past seven 
years, who regard me as a monster incarnate, 

In the general election of November 3, however, . 
I was given the assurance of a majority of twelve hun- 
dred of the voters of my county that my action in up- 
holding the law that night was endorsed. 

PENSACOLA, FLA. 
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F THE fifty Sunday-school visits 
that I made last year, nineteen 
were made during the months of 

June, July, August, and September ; 
and those nineteen schools were dis- 
tributed among seven different states. 
They were schools of all sorts : modest 
little country schools and imposing big 
city schools ; schools in cities that were ‘‘ deserted’’ 
by the summer exodus, and schools in summer resorts 
that were crowded (the resorts were crowded—not the 
schools) by the influx of the very people who desert 
the cities, Yet in all but three of these schools, up 
to the middle of September, 1 was greeted by the 
same refrain : profuse apologies for the school’s scant 
attendance and general disintegration. 

Of the three that stand out in my memory as having 
made no such excuses, the first was a little colored 
Sunday-school in Kentucky, electric with enthusiasm. 
The second was a school in New Jersey that I had 
hopefully traveled several miles one Sunday afternoon 
to see, after having carefully noted its published ad- 
vertisement in the local paper of the day before that 
it met. at 2.30 P.M. It was very quiet when I arrived, 
and then I learned that it had closed during August. 
The third was another New Jersey Sunday-school ; but 
this one was open,—very much open,—and it is one 
of the few schools that have fought the summer battle 
and won it. Its story will be told here next week. 

rd 

Into a great, handsome, expensive and expansive 
city Sunday-school plant I walked one Sunday morn- 
ing'in July.) There were fifteen small class-rooms off 
the big, light, and''well-ventilated main room; and 
separate departinent rooms for the Beginners’, Primary, 
and ‘Junior Departments. Exclusive of its Home De- 
partment and Cradle Roll the school had an enrol- 
ment of.1,048; its actual attendance during autumn, 
winter, and spring often ran well over 700. But this 
Sunday there were 225 persons present, scatteréd and 
lonely among the empty spaces where 700 ought to 
have.been. August, I was assured, would be still 
worse,—and it. was; almost a hundred more’ had 
dropped away by a month later. 

-¥ou‘should. have seen. how apologetic the superin- 
tendent was when I first greeted him and said I had 
dropped in -to visit his school! And so was the 
pastor, and each associate superintendent, and almost 
every officer and teacher I met. ‘‘ You've come at a 
time when you won't see much ; so many teachers 
are away, you know ; I hope you'll come again when 
we, are. running in full swing.’’ When will the 
day come when a Sunday-school superintendent will 
shake the hand of. a midsummer visitor with enthusi- 
astic welcome, saying as he does so: ‘*Good; I’m 
glad you've come, for I want to show you what our 
Sunday-school does to fool the weather man. Summer 
has many advantages with us that we miss during the 
rest of the year."' 

But the superintendent of that school was not the 
kind of man to dodge an issue... When I asked him 
why it was that so many of his strong Sunday-school 
were absent, it came out in conversation that he did 
noé believe that it was because they were all out of 
town on vacations, At that I jumped: here was the 
man I had been looking for. I had been brought up 
to believe that the notion that the summer let-down is 
due chiefly to the absence of large numbers of people 
from the city or town was a mistaken and very much 

_ overworked notion, Here was a chance to test it. 
Together he and I worked out a plan for the testing. 

1 wrote a personal letter to the superintendents of 
ninety-nine Sunday-schools, representing eleven de- 
nominations, in thirty-eight states, their schools 
ranging in size from 300 to 1600 members, asking if 
they would co-operate in solving the summer problem 
by furnishing the following information as to their 
schools : 


Total enrolment (excluding Home Department and Cradle 
Roll 

Highest attendance on any one Sunday from third Sun- 
day in September, 1907, to second Sunday in June, 1908, 
inclusive. 

Average attendance for same period. 

Lowest fair weather attendance, on any one Sunday from 
third Sunday in June, 1908, to second Sunday in Septem- 
ber, 1908, inclusive. 

Average attendance for same period. 

On the Sunday recorded as having the lowest fair weather 
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A Frank Talk on the Summer Question 


By the Editor 


Being the first of his reports in the series on ‘‘ What I Saw in Fifty 
Sunday-schools,”” during a personal tour of visitation and investiga- 
tion of Sunday-schools of ten different denominations in ten different 
states, conducted from February to November of last year. 





attendance of the summer, how many teachers and officers 
were out of town? 
How many teachers and officers were present ? 
On the same Sunday, how many pupils were out of town? 
How many pupils were present? 
Therefore, the number of teachers and officers in town 
who did not attend Sunday-school, 
Popshvns number of pupils in town who did not attend Sun- 
otal in m ‘town who did not attend. 


It is interesting to notice, in passing, what general 
response and lack of response were made to this in- 
quiry. Only four of the ninety-nine letters of inquiry 
were returned as undelivered. Of the remaining 
ninety-five schools, thirty-two promised to send the 
figures asked for, and eighteen of these thirty-two kept 
their promise. Of the other sixty-three, four schools 
were closed in the summer (an encouragingly small 
proportion, only four and two-tenths percent of the 
ninety-five schools), two schools kept no secretary's 
report during summer-time, eight answered in some 
way but failed to send the information, and forty-nine 
made no reply at all. From the eighteen that kept 
their promise to send statistical information, eight 


replies were received which gave figures that. were. . 


ascertained carefully enough to be of real value. : Six 
other schools sent figures only partially complete, 
with some estimates. Four others sent replies that 


were quite incomplete except'as showing ‘the painful: 


contrast between the ‘enrolment and the summer: at- 
tendance, 


But from the returns made by sow gen Siin- 


day-schools, enough light ‘is thrown ‘on the summer 
problem to start some profitable thinking, ° Let us 
take a look at some of the figures. i ; 























Highest Average , pi aang Lowest , 
Enrolment anter Winter Summer Summer 
Attendance | Attendance |Attendance |Attendance 
1224 1031 751 529 433 
1209 679 520 160 108 
1077 696 590 282 147 
1068 1203 334 330 206 
1048 796 699 266 138 
1031 888 635 622 568 
1009 707 606 368 291 
986 621 475 442 410 
941 794 573 312 197 
856 682 497 303 234 
800 615 450 400 341 
707 1047 498 413 350 
*672 593 468 444 430 
605 419 . 236 172 139 
604 463 368 252 167 
520 500 315 302 285 
455 500 340 278 242 
446 376 305 205 192 








The above table shows the enrolment of each of 
the eighteen schools, its highest attendance, its aver- 
age winter attendance (that is, from September to 
June), its average summer attendance (from June to 
September), and its lowest summer attendance 

These Sunday-schools represent a wide range of 
locality, and are in places of which the population 
runs from thirty-seven hundred to a million and a 
quarter. Their homes are Philadelphia, Pa., Louis- 
ville, Ky., Baltimore, Md., Beverly, Mass., Cincinnati, 
O., Canon City, Colo., Minneapolis, Minn., Norris- 
town, Pa, 

The school showing the best record here is that 
marked with a star, and is the First Presbyterian of 
Canon City, Colorado, C. F. Pressey, superintendent. 
S. H. Atwater, President of the Colorado State Sun- 
day-school Association, is connected with this school. 
Its average winter attendance runs almost seventy per- 
cent of its enrolment,—sixty-nine and six-tenths per- 
cent, to be exact. And the average summer attendance 
of this school is ninety-four percent of its average 
winter attendance. . The ofthese schools” 
is that of the ‘second on thé list. “Its average-winter 
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attendance is only forty-three percent of 
its total enrolment, and its average sum- 
mer attendance is only thirty percent of 
its average winter attendance. 

But we must also bear in mind that 
these eighteen schools are not typical of 
the rank and file of Sunday-schools. 
They are like Gideon’s three hundred 
men ; the result of sifting and re-sifting, being less than 
one-fifth of the original number of ninety-five schools 
that were invited to share in this investigation, The 
very fact that they were both able and willing to get 
together some or all. of the needed statistics marks 
them as likely to be ahead of most of the Sunday- 
schools of the land. Therefore their showing in 
summer attendance may safely be counted as very 
much better than the average. 

The significant figures are yet to come ; and these 
have to do with the cause of the summer depletion, 
and the whereabouts of the summer absentees. Now 
our eighteen schools are reduced again, for only 


eight measured up to the task of exactly or approxi- 


mately securing this information. 
Here are the figures that tell this part of the story : 








Average Lowest Out of In Town, 
Enrolment Summer Summer To but not 

Attendance |Attendance _ Attending 
1048 266 138 667 243 
1031 622 568 191 279 
1009 368 291 165 515 
986 442 410 192 384 
707 413 350 132 175 
.672 . | . 444 430 73 169 
605, : 172. |... 139 252 181 
440 205 * 192 . 123 146 























And. this shows: us that in these eight picked 
schools, from twenty-three to fifty-one percent of their 
total membership were, on the hot-weather’ ‘Siinday’ of 
lowest: attendance, not--prevented ‘from coming - by 
vacation absence from home, but were at home and 
simply staying away from Stinday-school, Moreover, 
the total number of members out of town, from these 
eight schools, was 1795, while the total number in 
town but not attending was 2092 : more abséntees who 
could have come than absentees who could not have 
come. . Making ,due allowance for.illness and other 
providential causes of absence, are these figures as 
as they should be? And if they are as large as this 
in schools that measured up to a difficult test, what 
are they likely to be in the average Sunday-school ? 

Here, then, are facts, not theories, as to the chief 
reason for the ‘‘slump’’ in our Sunday-schools dur- 
ing the summer. Let us set it down once for all 
that the chief cause of the summer drop is not the 
vacation absences from home. Most of us have been 
deluding ourselves that it is, and resting helplessly 
back upon that delusion. - It.is true that many do go 
away from home at one time or another during the 
sufhmer, for proper and needed vacation. But the 
fact remains that we are not getting to the Sunday- 
schools during the summer those who are at home 
and able to come. If the eight schools here reported 
had secured the presence, on that day of lowest attend- 
ance, of seventy percent of those who were at home 
but not attending, their improved attendance:in mid- 
summer would have shown as follows ; 











PE a 
138 13.1 308 29. 
568 53. 763 74 
291 8 651 64.5 
410 41.5 678 68.7 
350 49-5 472 66.7 
430 63.9 548 81.5 
139 22.9 265 43.8 
192 43- 294 65.9 























When things are not as they should be, the first 
important step is to make sure of the facts. Having 
frankly faced the facts which these figures show, the 
next question is : Is it possible to get people to Sun- 
day-school during hot weather, and, if so, how? That 

ion will be taken up; with a corcrete iflustration, 
in next week’s issue of The Sunday School ‘Fimes. 
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LESSON FOR JUNE 6 (James 3: 1-12) 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 
Getting Started in Class 


N. THE after-deck rail of a steamer cope erp 
Philadelphia to Boston a passenger not a 
small brass arrangement, with a dial, or face, 

and from it a long stretched away and disap- 
ared in the ocean the wake of the vessel. As 

e boat steamed ahead, the blades of a ‘‘ screw” at 
the end of the rope were whirled around by being 
pulled <a the water, this kept the rope enpe y 
and the rapidity or slowness of the twist was indi- 
cated on the.dial of this little automatic ‘‘log.” By 
timing the record on the dial, you could see just how 
many “knots,” or nautical miles, your boat was 
making an hour, There was the record of the pro- 
gress of the boat, being made hour after hour, in 
plain sight for any one who wished to look. 

Who of you would like to have any such ‘ auto- 
matic tog," fastened on your forehead or shoulder, 
say, which would steadily record and plainly show 
to every one just what p SS you were making, 
day after day, in your real life,— your heart-and- 
character-life ? You would be quite willing to do 
without it, thanks? Sowould I. But waita moment; 
are you sure you don’t carry around a record-maker 
of that sort, after all? I believe you do. It is one 
of the little members of your body, but it is a great 


- tell-tale on you. What is it ? 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


Yes, it is the subject of our lesson to-day : the 
tongue: We have all read the lesson, but I am 
going to give you three minutes now to read it again, 
to yourselves, and discover how many and what dif- 


- ferent a the tongue is likened to, and is said to 
oO 


be able to After the three minutes, we will close 
our Bibles and see how many of these things we can 
remember. 

The tongue is likened to: 


The horse’s mouth, by bridling which the entire horse is 

controlled. 
~The small rudder of a great ship. 

A member that can boast great things. 

A fire. 

A world of iniquity. 

A restless evil, 

A fountain, sending forth sweet water and bitter. 

A fruit tree or vine, yielding other fruits than those that 
God intended, 


The tongue is: 


Full. of deadly poison, 

Able to defile the whole body. ' 
Able to set everything on fire. 

Beyond being tamed by man alone. 

Able to_bless God. 

Able to curse men. 


Get theclass to discover from their reading as many 
of these items as they can, and to give them from mem- 
ory after the three minutes are up; then tell them how 
many more items there are, and let them turn to 
their Bibles again to discover those, until the list is 
complete. A profitable plan will then be to take up 
the fourteen items, one by one, and see if each is 
understood and a: d with by all. In this investi- 
gation, the following material from the other lesson- 
writers in this issue of the Times may be used to 
advantage : 


hy vad attitude toward the Gentile churches (Ram- 
say, 5). 

Public speaking not the great universal duty (Riddle, on 
v. 1). Why this warning was specially needed in the 
Greek church (Ramsay, 1-4). 

‘* Perfect.’? means here not ‘‘ sinless,’’ but ‘* complete,’’ 
** full grown ’’ (Riddle, on v. 2). 

The hasty, idle, and foolish word was one of the most 
difficult things for the Greek Christian to avoid (Ram- 
say, 6). 

The tongue may determine the direction of the whole 
life (Ramsay, 6). How? 

Arabic proverbs worth remembering (Mackie, 1). 

An ingenious Oriental story of the man who shamed 
Satan (Mackie, 2). 

Why the tongue is more wonderful than wireless tele- 
graphy (Pierson, 1). 

As a tremendous factor in missions (Pierson, 2). 

The appropriateness of ‘* tongues of fire ’’ as signs of the 
Pentecostal power (Pierson; 3). 

The tongue instrumental in bringing nearly 500 heathen 
souls to Christ every day (Pierson, 3). 

Have you chosen a pilot for your life as carefully as those 
who-use boats choose their pilots ? (Ridgway, 2.) 
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James 3: 1-12. Commit verses 8-10 


1 Be not many of you teachers, my brethren, knowing that 
we shall receive } heavier je ent. 2 For in many things we 
all stumble. If any stumbleth not in word, the same is a \ gos 
fect man, able to bridle the whole body also. 3 Now if we 
put the horses’ bridles into their mouths that they may obey 
us, we turn about their whole body also. 4 Behold, the hips 
also, though they are so great and are driven by rough winds. 
are yet turned about by a very small rudder, whither the im- 
pulse of the steersman willeth. 5 So the tongue also is a little 
member, and boasteth great things. Behold, *how much 
wood is kindled by how small a fire! 6 And the tongue is *a 
fire : # the world of iniquity among our members is the tongue, 
which defileth the whole body, and setteth on fire the wheel of 
Snature, and is set on fire by Shell. 7 For every *kind of 
beasts and birds, of creepin things and things in the sea, is 
tamed, and hath been tamed 8 by ® mankind : 8 but the tongue 
can no man tame ; é# is a restless evil, i# is full of deadly poi- 
son. 9 Therewith bless we the Lord and Father; and there- 
with curse we men, who are made after the likeness of God: 
to out of the same mouth cometh forth blessing and _cursing. 
My brethren, these things ought not so to be. 1z Doth the 
fountain send forth from the same opening sweet water and 
bitter? 12 can a tree, my brethren, yield olives, or a vine 
figs? neither ca salt water yield sweet. : 


1 Gr. grooter. B Or, how great a forest *Or, a Ae Gat wrod 
of iniquity : is among our members which &c. ” 
That and a bi — oy bers that which 





iniguity, the tongue, is our 
ec 6 Or, ine Gehenna. 1 Gr. nature, 8 Or, unto ® Gr. the 
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Your Lesson Questions Answered 


[The lesson-articles of the other writers referred 
to here will be found in.this issue of the Times] 


Verse 1.— What sort of position was that of ‘‘teacher’’ 
as here mentioned? Does ‘‘ we’’ refer to teachers? Why 
should they receive heavier judgment ? (Riddle; Ramsay, 
1-4.) 

Verse 2.—Just what does the word ‘stumble’’ here 
mean? Meaning of ‘perfect ’’ in this verse? (Riddle. ) 

Verse 5.— What does .*‘boasteth great things’’ mean? 
(Riddle ; Ridgway, 3.) 

Verse 6.—What is the ‘*whéel of nature’’? What is 
meant here by hell? (Riddle. ) 

Verse 7.—What did the writer mean by these words? 
Were there not at that time any known beasts which had 

_ not been tamed by mankind ? (Riddle.) 


Verse 11.—What does ‘‘sweet’’ mean in this connec- 
tion ? (Riddle. ) 








The hellish burning that the tongue can bring about 
(Ridgway, 4; Slosson, throughout). 

A shrewd saying as to the value of silence (Illustra- 
tions, 1). 

The impossibility of recalling spoken words strikingly 
illustrated (Illustrations, 2,—notice how Mr. Foster made 
an effective object lesson of this in his class, 7th paragraph). 

How we may learn to hate our own wrong talk (Illustra- 
tions, 3). 

The long first lesson ef a pupil of Socrates (Illustrations, 4). 

It is the thoughtless, not the malicious, tongues that do 
the most harm (Slosson, 4). > 

A safe, sure rule: Keep sweet, like the little spring that 
would not be smothered (Howard). 

Five imagination-scenes that give vivid reality to the 
lesson (Slattery, 4-7). 

A phonograph suggestion that is not easy to forget 
(Slattery, 7). 

Straight talk for boys on profanity and substitute-pro- 
fanity (Foster, 3). ' 

Good advice on defaming speech (Foster, 5). 

A striking object lesson with a white rose and gas 
(Foster, 6, and note). 

The cure for speaking evil of people: speak good of 
them (Foster, 9). 


So we see that the tongue is not only an indicator 
or index of our life, like the little brass log; it is a 
shaper and director of our life as well. It both shows 
what we are and helps to make us what we are. 
It is the way by which we chiefly express our- 
selves. ‘‘ Express” comes from ¢+z, out, and fremo, to 
press. Every time we say anything, we express, or 
press out,a certain side of our nature; and every 
time any side of our nature is thus pressed out, or 
expressed, 7¢ grows stronger, just as our muscles 
grow stronger every time we exercise them. When 
we express love, our love grows stronger ; hate, our 
hate grows stronger; purity, impurity, criticism, 
appreciation, —all these things grow stronger through 
being expressed by the tongue. Now we can under- 
stand better what Jesus meant when he said what he 
did in Mark 7: 14, 15. What a tremendously impor- 
tant part in our bodies, minds, and spirits the tongue 


has! It is safe only in the keeping of Jesus Christ 
himself. 


— ee aw ye 
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LESSON 10. JUNE 6. THE POWER OF THE TONGUE 


Golden Text: Whoso keepeth his mouth and his tongue keepeth his soul from troubles.—Proverbs 21 : 23 





‘thrown o 


The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D.,. LL.D. 


N THE author, date, and character of the Epistle, 
* see ‘** The Lesson’'s Bible Dictionary ” in last 
? week’s issue. 
Light on Puzzling P 

Verse 1.—Be not many of you teachers: ‘ Be- 
come" is more literal than ‘‘be”; the words ‘of 
you” are parpiied to make the precept more —, 

le. ~‘* Teachers" is the exact sense; ‘‘ masters,” in 
America at least, suggesting an incorrect idea. In 
the early Christian assemblies it was usual to allow 
sat freedom of speech, as in our meetings’ when 
n” (see 1 Cor. 14: 26-31). ° As ‘this in- 
junction follows the discussion about fruitless faith 
(chap. 2 : 14-26), it is probable that then, as now, those 
whose faith bore little fruit were very ready to 
‘**speak in meeting,” and especially apt to ‘‘ beat the 
fellow servants.” The verse deserves attention in 
these days, when so many overestimate the impor- 
tance of public s ing on religious topics.—Know- 
ing that we: Those who teach, the writer humbly 
including himself.—Shal/ receive heavier judgment : 
Assuming a greater responsibility involves a stricter 
account. ‘t Judgment” does not in itself mean ‘‘ con- 
demnation,” —— that is implied. The judgment 
is on the part of God. 

Verse 2.— We all stumble; The figure is of walk- 
ing in a path, and suggests a temporary lapse into 
error and sin.—A perfect man: ‘ Perfect” often 
means ‘ full-grown,” and points here to a mature 
Christian character. The pievious part of the verse 
forbids the idea of sinless perfection. 1a . 

Verse 3.—The horses’ bridles: This is the proper 
order. ‘* Bridles” is preferable to ‘‘ bits,” as it pre- 
serves the correspondence (in Greek) with ‘‘ bridle” 
in verse 2, 

Verse 5.—Boasteth great things: The emphasis 
rests on ‘‘ great,” in contrast to ‘‘little.” While empty 
boasting is included, there is a wider reference to the 
many and great utterances of the ‘‘ little” tongue.— 
Behold, how much wood is kindled by how small a 
fire! The term rendered ‘‘ wood” first meant ‘‘a 
forest” (Rev. Version, margin); then felled wood, 
the more probable sense here. It afterward was 
applied to matter in general; hence the much mis- 
understood rendering of the Authorized Version, 
which, however, has ‘‘ wood” in the margin. ' 

Verse 6.— The wheel of nature: Or, ** birth.” This 
difficult phrase has been much discussed. The two 
more probable senses are: ‘‘ the orb of creation,” the 
entire cycle of material things ; the other, taking 
‘‘nature” in its original sense of ‘‘ birth,” refers the 
a to the course of human life following individual 

irth.—He//: Greek, ‘‘Gehenna,” referring to the 
place of future punishment, and suggesting that it is 
the abode of Satan, who is the originator of these 
fearful sins of the tongue. This is the only instance 
in the New Testament where ‘‘ Gehenna”’ is used by 
any other than our Lord himself. It is unfortunate 
that so many people confuse the term with ‘‘ Hades,” 
the place or state of the dead. 

Verse 7.—Every kind of beasts ; Here quadrupeds 
are meant, as is shown by what follows. ‘' Kind” is 
literally ‘‘ nature”; so in the close of the verse.—/s 
tamed, and hath been tamed; The verb **tamed” 
means to curb, to restrain or.control, It does not 
suggest domestication, as the English term does. 
Hence the apparently exaggerated statement only 
means that humanity is in control of the lower orders 
of animals, The thought is probably borrowed from 
Psalm 8 : 6-8, Ps 

Verse 8.—Can no man tame; Obviously this means 
to control or restrain, compare verse 6; Psalm 140 : 3, 
and elsewhere. 

Verse 11.—Doth the fountain: The article points 
to a class of objects.—/rom the same opening: The 
last term is used of any hole or fissure in the earth. 
The figure is apt, since it illustrates ‘‘ out of the same 
mouth” (v. 10).—Sweet water and bitter: Literally, 
‘*the sweet and the bitter.” ‘‘Sweet” is in contrast 
here with water that is impregnated with minerals, 
so as to affect its taste. The adjective is still used as 
meaning fresh water in contrast with ‘salt’; com- 
pare the next verse. > 

Verse 12.—Cana fig tree: In several similar illus- 
trations good and bad fruits are contrastéd; but here 
the writer expresses the impossibility of a tree of one 
kind producing fruit of its own kind at the same time 
with fruit of a different kind. 
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Dean Bosworth’s ** Story of Paul's Life’ (8 cents) is 
selling by the thousand. The Sunday School Times Co. 








266 
Word and Act 


By Sic William M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. - 


HE introduction of the custom of electing the 
church officials by the votes of the congregation 
was almost inevitable in the Greek churches. 

The habit of self-government by free, popular voting 
was os engrained in the Greek nature, and the 
church followed the national bent by putting into 
practise formal —a (Acts 14: 23, as the Greek 
word shows, though the English translation conceals 
the nature of the ). The free voting stimu- 
lated public interest, and without it the spark of life 
could not have easily been kept alive in a congrega- 
tion of Greeks, 

But there were dangers in this kind of action. 
The method involved candidature; and with candi- 
dature came rivalry; and out of rivalry sprang jeal- 
ousy, strife, factions, and divisions. The rival 
candidates had their supporters and partisans; and 
elections of church officials became disfigured b 
strife. Paul alludes to these evils, and warns bot 
the Galatians and the Corinthians against them. 

James was also aware of this feature of church life; 
but the aspect of it which most offended him was the 
eagerness of the members of the congregations in 
the west to speak and teach in public. All were 
eager to teach; few were ready to listen and to be 
taught. All were eager to recommend themselves 
to the public. All had an eye to future office, and 
were preparing for their candidature hereafter by 
keeping themselves well before the eyes of the con- 
gregation, ‘That is the fault most shennetriotia of 
the Greek character throughout history; as a race 
they are fluent, talkative, fond of ostentation, and 
generally devoid of réticence and deficient in dignity; 
and that side of their nature was specially offensive 
to the graver mind of a Jew like James. 

Hence the burden of his advice to. his readers 
is that they be swift to hear and slow to speak 
(rt: 19); and: he now devotes a weighty paragraph 
to warn them against their besetting fault. They 
should not be eager for the official position of a 
teacher, and they should not be desirous. to show off 
their powers as teachers unofficially, If. the teacher 
has more influence, and receives more respect and 
even pay, more is expected of him, and he is judged 
more severely. We all make mistakes, we ail stum- 
ble, beth teachers and the taught; but the teacher is 
more harshly criticised, while the hearers are not 
condemned so ergs + + 

The only duty of the church officials which James 
alludes to is that of teaching. The epistle belongs 
to a very early period, when church doctrine and 
service were very simple; and when the duty of 
teaching, both in the conversion of the pagans and 
in the instruction of the converts, completely out- 
weighed the other functions of the officials in the 
congregation. On the other hand, the letter is later 
than'the formation of the Pauline churches, and has 
in view the faults that were characteristic of those 
congregations, and not the faults to which the older 
Palestinian churches were most prone. We can, 
then, hardly doubt that James was addressing the 
new churches of the west. When he calls them ‘' the 
twelve Tribes which are of the Dispersion” (1: 1), he 
is speaking from the point of view which might be 
expected in him, and which is poy. character- 
istic of his school and period. e had joined with 
Peter and with John in approving the action and 
mission of Paul. He welcomed the Gentiles into the 
church, He was ready to accept them on the same 
level as the Jews in the Christian unity. But he 
still regarded the Gentile Christians as persons who 
were received into the Jewish pale. The church was 
the Kingdom of God; but it was a Jewish kingdom, 
which drew all nations unto it, and the Gentiles be- 
came ‘' the twelve Tribes in the world outside of Pal- 
estine.” 

By an easy transition James passes from the gen- 
eral idea of stumbling to the particular form in which 
stumbling is most common and easy. ‘‘If any man 
stumbleth not in word, the same is a perfect man, 
able to bridle the whole body also.” The hasty, idle, 
and foolish word was the most difficult thing for 
these Greek Christians to avoid; and it was the be- 
pcan don many dangerous evils. It is a small and 
slight thing in itself, but it may determine the direc- 
tion of the whole life, as the bridle and bit in the 
horse’s mouth, or the small rudder in the great ship, 
determines the whole course of each. The tongue of 
a man, small as it is, utters great and swelling 
words, and drives him on to important issues in 
action, which he had not thought of when he began 
to talk. Itis like a fire, which spreads through the 
whole course and order of nature; but the fire is 
originally kindled from hell ; and the hasty word is 
suggested by the Devil. The tongue is the one 
thing in the whole world that has never been tamed; 
birds and beasts, reptiles and fishes, have all been 
tamed by man, and employed for his use or his pleas- 
ure; ‘* but the tongue can no man tame.” 

Its unreasonableness and its double nature are 
shown by the fact that it utters both blessings and 
curses. This ought not to be so. It is utterly 
unnatural. There is nothing similar in the whole 
universe. Everything else is and does and produces 


. far and wide, and may never be overtaken 
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after its kind. The iountain gives either sweet 
water or bitter, but never both, The fig-tree pro- 
duces only figs; and men never gather olives from a 
vine. But the tongue is the one unnatural, incom- 
prehensible, double-natured thing. We cannot tell 
what it will say, we cannot predict, as a man is open- 
ing his mouth, whether words or bad, whether 
wise words or foolish, will come: forth from it. Still 
less can we forecast what crime and misery may 
issue from the foolish and thoughtless word whic 
the tongue utters. 


ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY, SCOTLAND, 
< 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


HE /ongue can no man tame (vy. 8). One of the 
most familiar and frequently quoted of Arabic 
proverbs says, ‘‘ The of man is in the 

pap woe his eee” On the other hand, readiness 
to speak is one of the marks of the man who has no 
thought for the future, or regard for consequences, 
who makes no distinctions between things trifling 
and important, but who must always obey the whim 
of the moment, the ‘‘fool” of the Bible. Another 
Oriental proverb indicates the loveliness and beauty 


of veracity by Saying: ‘*The tongues of men are the - 


pens of truth, 

Out of the same mouth cometh forth blessing and 
cursing (vy. to). An Oriental story tells how Satan 
was one day walking cory | with a man and was sur- 
prised to notice the fatter blowing from time to time 
on his finger tips. ‘t Why do you do that to your 
fingers?” ‘*To warm them with my warm breath.” 
“Ah.” After a few hours they turned aside intoa 


small inn to have some food, When the soup was 


set before them the man began to blow on it, and was 
again asked by his companion why he did so. ‘‘To 
make it cooler,” was the ws ** What, have r 
hot air and cold coming out of the same mouth? I 
am ashamed to sit beside you.” So he arose and 
left him. 
BEyrout, SyRIA. 
, 4 Aa ’ * v2 ‘ i e : 
The Tongue—Tamed and Untamed 
The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan Leenard Pierson... .... 


REATER than the wonders of wireless telegra- 
phy are the wonders of human speech. A 
small human being stands on a platform be- 

fore thousands of other human beings. Without 
any visible means of communication, the orator con- 
veys to his. hearers the impulses.of-his own soul. 
With the aid of his tongue, he stirs them to action, to 
dark deeds of wiolence or great acts of noble heroism ; 
he moves them to give their hearts to God or their 
lives to his service. Truly ‘“* the tongue also is a little 
member, and boasteth great things.” 

There is probably no greater instrument for 
or evil, in the interests of missions, than the tongue 
of flesh and the tongue of steel—the pen—tamed and 
untamed. How great evil has been wrought, what 
soul-destroying fires have been kindled, by those 
whose tongues are uncontrolled bythe Spirit of 
Christ ! - What lies have been circulated concerning 
Christ in heathen countries or among the Mormons 
(as that he was a polygamist); what slanders. have 
been reported concerning Christians (as in China, 
where it is said that they kill babies), There are 
many false reports about missionaries, as to their 
living in luxury and idleness, and that the native con- 
verts seek only ‘‘ the loaves and fishes’’ and are worse 
than the heathen. Such evil bar-room gossip — 

y the 
truth. The untamed tongue leads also to blasphemies 
and denials of Christ under persecution. 

On the other hand, is there any more wonderful 
power than that of the tongue tamed by the control 
of Jesus Christ? Fittingly did the Spirit come at 
Pentecost in the form of tongues of fire. It was the 
Spirit-controlled tongue of Robert Moffat that sent 
Livingstone to Africa ; spirit-tamed tongues to-day 
lead thousands of young men and young women 
to offer themselves for the mission fields, and lead 
laymen, in the great oo ta Oe to give thousands of 
dollars to the work of God. It is the divinely guided 
tongues of the missionaries, preaching the gospel in 
almost every land under the sun, that bring un 
average of nearly five hundred heathen men and 
a every day in the year toconfess Christ as 

rd. 

The tongue, tamed and trained in the school of 
Christ, is the great weapon of the Spirit in the mis- 
sionary campaign. The tongue gives our words 
wings—for good or ill—to spread God’s truth or the 
devil's lies, to b:ild up the kingdom of heaven or 
enlarge the borders of hell. The power of speech is 
one of the faculties that differentiates man from the 
beasts. The power is given us to help forward the 
kingdom of Christ. How are you using your tongue ? 
Is it tamed, or untamed? 


New York Crry. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Amateur Preachers.— Ze noi many of you teachers 
(v. 1). Not too many Sunday-school teachers, but 
too many amateur preachers were making life weary 
for pastor James. I was wondering if there were any 
‘*boy preachers” among them! Paul had the same 
trouble at Corinth, where even the women got at it 
(1 Cor. 14: 26-34). There is an itch on the tongue to 
give advice. Especially costless advice. Amateur 

reaching consists usually of cheap religious advice 

y those who aave not lived and don’t know. Itisa 
great responsibility to teach. In order to speak 
profitably a man must be a mystic. A mystic is one 
who has lived long close to the Master. When you 
have done that, you will have something to say. 
Sorae years ago there was a big revival in a church 
in Coatesville. Many of the most careless fellows in 
town were among the three hundred ‘‘ converts.” 
At once a number of them began preaching and tell- 
ing the world what to do. Yesterday, as I came 
down the street, I saw the leader of those amateur 
preachers holding up a lamp-post. He has been one 
of the town’s drunkards almost ever since, and others 
of his crowd have followed him. These amateur 

reachers who did not ‘‘ hold out” have done more 

arm to religion than the revival did good. Revivals 
are good things. ‘Testimony from converts is good, 


. both for them and the brethren and their old associ- 


ates. But preachers and teachers are not made from 


- ignorance in a night. Evena gifted man like Paul 


had to spend some years after conversion in seclusion 


. and preparation (Gal. 1: 16, 17). . 
What Pilot Have You ?— Ze ships... areyetturned 


about by a very small rudder (vy. 4). And have you 
noticed how very particular this old world is who 
shall run the rudder? Any old windbag of a duck 
loafer can’t be a pilot. he man who takes the 
wheel must have long training. Then the state ex- 
amines and licenses him. Are you worth as much as 
a ship? That little tongue of yours swings your 


« whole life. What pilothave you aboard? Sam, do 


you pick yours up down at the cigar store where I 


see you'so much? Mary, do you find yours -on thé - 
- streets?’ All of you find this reference, and never 


forget it ‘as long'as you live: 1 Corinthians 15°: 33. I 
was quite sick the otherday. The doctor said, “Stick 


F oe your tongue.” He nted, ‘‘Yes,” gave me 


méinedicine, and I was soon well.” My sick tongué 


indicated the inside of me.to the,doctor, and.that well .~ 
tongue of yours indicates the inside of you to all the _ 


world. 


The Tongue’s. Greatest Deed.— Zhe. fengnt aSehiad, 
u 


boasteth great things (v. 5). And truthfully, too. 
Many a salesman has lost a big sale because of the 
little. boaster. Many a fortune has slipped away 
with aslip of atongue. Every life is full of examples, 
The tongue boasteth good things as well.as mischiev- 
ous things. I think the greatest thing the little 
tongue ever did was this. It was a sick, suffering, 
dying tongue at that. Here is what it said: ‘‘ Jesus, 
remember me.” And just that little moving of the 
tongue made its owner the first Christian to be wel- 
comed into Paradise (Luke 23 : 42, 43). And in spite 
of all James here says about it, it will dojust as great 
a thing for you if you will Iet it. 


Burned !—7%e tongue is a fire (v. 6). Now you 
know why I contend James was a settled pastor. I 
hear a great ministerial ‘‘Amen”’ from all over the 
land. any a good man and womansleepsin yonder 
cemetery burned to death. Many a good man and 
good woman has been burned and smoked out of 
mill and store. In every village; on every country- 
side, these hell-lit fires are burning, burning, burn- 
ing. Who starts the stories? The lesson tells you. 
They come from hell, If you don’t believe in the 
Devil and hell now, you will when these tongues of 
fire get hold of your dear ones—that sweet daughter, 
for example. over believe an evil report. Thirty 
years of upright life ought to count for something. 

Snake Poison.—ihe fongue -no man can tame 
(v. 8). ‘* Willie, hold thy tongue!” mother used, to 
ony She just might as well have told me to hold a 

ellow jacket. If James had known yellow jackets 
would have said in the preceding verse, ‘* the 
tongue is a yellow jacket.” If the tongue can’t be 
tamed, what is the use of all this preaching? Who 
ever knew a boy who could -hold his tongue—or a 
yellow jacket. But one day he awakes to find him- 
self a man, and something come into his life that has 
tamed the tongue. Not man, but God. As I write, 
the newspapers tell of the taking of one of the dead- 
liest poisons from a serpent in the New York Zoolog- 
ical Gardens, From this a valuable medicine is 
made. When the Great Physician takes this ‘‘ rest- 
less evil, full of deadly poison,” and puts it through 
his laboratory, it also becomes an instrument of life 
instead of death. 


COATESVILLE, Pa. 


** Just A Minute” is the title of a little, book of plain 
talks on Bible passages by Dr. Charles Frederic Goss. It 
will be sent to any address for fifty cents by The Sunday 
Scheol Times Company. 
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LESSON FOR JUNE 6 (Acts 3: 1-12) 


The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers.are invited to assist in the conduct of this de- 
ment. One dollar is offered for every anecdotal 
esson illustration that can be used, and two dollars for 


the best illustration used for each week's lesson. The impor- 
tant conditions wry y~ acceptance of material, and the 
year’s lesson \ be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


When Silence is Golden.— Whoso keepeth his mouth 
and his tongue keepeth his soul from troubles 
(Golden Text), In the Christian life, as well as in 
commercial life, the tongue should always be under 
the control of a wise brain and a God-fearing heart. 
When h becomes silver, and silence golden, 
choose the gold. If ‘‘the children of this world,” in 
business and in war, know the value of silence, then 
we, ‘‘the children of light,” for the sake of our 
Father’s business, should be tenfold more loyal to 
our Employer. ‘*A lock on his mouth would add 
to his face value,”’ said an old man of one of the em- 
ployees in his store. ‘ He tells all his plans, instead 
of turning them into facts and then letting them talk 
for him. Cesar’s way can’t be improved upon—just 
stealing a march on people, and getting there before 
Lavholy ever knows you've started.”"—Mrs. E. L. 
Miller, Peru, Ind. From The Young Man in 
Business. 

After Once Scattering.— Whoso keepeth his mouth 
and his tongue keepeth his soul ram troubles 
(Golden Text), The worst thing about a lie is that 
it can never be obliterated. An evil word cannot be 
overtaken and rectified. ‘The mind of the hearer or 
reader has been poisoned. Lies can never be called 
back. Moody once gave the following very apt illus- 
tration of the inability to call back a lie. e said ; 
‘‘A woman who was well known as a scandal- 
monger went and confessed to the priest. He gave 
her a ripe thistle-top, and told her to go out and 
scatter the seeds one by one. She wondered at the 
penance, but jobeyed; then she came and told the 
priest. He next told her to go again and gather the 
scattered seeds. Of course she saw that it was im- 
possible. The priest used it as an object lesson to 
cure her of the sin of scandalous talk.”"—Ruth 
Elsheimer, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


it to God.— Bui the tongue. can no man 
tame (v. 8). A girl-who wished to conquer: a habit 
of sharp:speech which she noticed in herself tried 
the experiment of confessing in prayer, each night 
every unkind remark she had made during the day. 
**I felt. so ashamed as:I repeatéd such words before 
God,”” she said 
I tried te guar 
next night. 


course, | stopped it. 


Friend. 


Beginning on the Tongue.— 7he /ongue can no man 


fame (v. 8). Socrates tells of aman named Pambo, 
who asked a learned man to teach him some Psalm. 
He began to read him the thirty-ninth: ‘‘I said, I 
will take heed to my ways, that I sin not with my 
tongue.” Having heard this first sentence, Pambo 
left; saying he would make this his first lesson. He 
did not return, and his teacher, meeting him and 


asking when he would proceed, he replied that he © 


had not yet mastered his first lesson; and he gave 
the like.answer to one who asked the same question 
forty-nime years after.—Mrs. B. G. Dowen, Nordi- 
ton, Surrey, Eng. From The Christian World. 


From Christendom.—A nd therewith curse 
we men(v. 9). The Rev. Dr. Scudder, the celebrated 
missionary to India, on his return passage, while 
standing on the deek of the steamer with his son, 
heard a gentleman using profane language. ‘‘ My 
friend,” said the doctor, ‘‘this boy, my son, was born 
and brought up in a heathen country, but in all his 
life he never heard a man blaspheme his Maker until 
now.” What a shame upon a Christian nation !— 
H. H. Smith, Kinsale, Va.. From‘: The God-Man,” 
by Dr. L. T. Townsend. 


Whatever We Want to Hear.—Oul of the same 
mouth cometh forth blessing and cursing (v. 10). 
= boy was one day playing when there was an 
echo. 

‘‘Hullo!” he shouted. 

‘* Hullo!” said echo. 

‘* Who are you?” he asked. 

‘Who are you?” was the reply. 

And he fancied that some other boy was mocking 
him, and became very angry. 

‘* Why don’t you come out ?” he cried. 

**Come out,” answered echo. 

=— exasperated, he shouted: ‘‘I’ll fight you.” 

nd the voice replied: ‘* Fight you.” 

Then the little fellow ran home and told his mother 
that there was a boy in the forest who mocked him 
and made fun of him and threatened to fight him. 
His wise mother, who knew all about the echo, 
smiled, and said : 

‘Run out again and shout: ‘I love you,’ and see 
what answer comes.” 

So the child ran out and shouted: ‘I love you.” 

And echo replied: ‘‘ I love you.” 

Is it not a beautiful lesson? If you make faces 


-before the mirror you see.all the. ugly looks refiected 





ears afterward, ‘‘that al- day-long -. 
against having ‘atiy’to’ confess the: 
I grew to hate: the sin, and then, of‘ 
The trouble before had been. 

that. I didn’t really hate it, although I thought I did.”. 
—Ola Winslow, San Francisco. From Children’s . 
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on its bright surface. And so the people around us 
often reflect our own temper and speech. ‘‘A soft 
answer turneth away wrath.”—W. R. Clark, New- 
church, Eng. From Good Words. The prize for 
this week is awarded to this illustration. 


* 
Lesson-Light on Social Problems 


By Charles Stelzle 


Superintendent of the Pony ay Department of 
Church and Labor 


N THE world of reform, no force is greater than 
the tongue. It is the teacher and the orator that 
stirs men to action in social affairs, for the great 

masses of the people do not read the literature of the 
social reformer. In street meeting, labor hall, lyceum 
center, church and theater, it is the tongue of man, 
prompted by all sorts of motives and ambitions, 
teaching all sorts of truth and untruth, that originates 
the thought and prompts the action of vast multitudes. 
It is the tongue of the unscrupulous agitator that stirs 
the laboring man, making him sullenly dissatisfied 
with present social and economic conditions to such 
a degree that he hates all who may be called capital- 
ists,’ and it is the tongue of the false representative 
of the employee which arouses the bitterness of the 
capitalist toward those who are in his employ. It is 
the tongue of the sincere friend of the people that 
urges them to seek better conditions for themselves, 
so that they may rise higher and higher in their moral 
and social ideals, It is the tongue of the statesman 
and the true student of economic affairs that inspires 
the large employer and the small to take a larger out- 
look upon his relationship toward those who are asso- 


ciated with hint in production and distribution, sothat — 


he too comes to learn that there are common interests 
in the world of commerce and labor. : 

It is the tongue, trained, controlled, guided, that 
makes life swéet—or bitter. It depends upon the 
heart. “But let it run riot, and it is worse than.a mad 
dog, or a sword in the hands of a maniac. 

New York City. 


Aunt Abby’s Home Department 
75 : By Annie Trumbull Slosson 


Y! Isn’t"James outspoken and masterful? I 
never knew a more decided man than him when 
he lays down the law to folks... And this mat- 

ter of the tongue and what it does in families and 
communities and churches seems to stir him all up. 
I don’t wonder a mite. It’s queer that this lesson 
comes to-day;-and you in this room know why it 
Seems that way. 

For every single one of us is thinking of a case in 

‘int, a case right here in our little village. We 
now, certain sure, that if: it. hadin’t been for that 

little member, that kindling fire, that not-to-be-tamed 
thing, filled full of deadly os that unruly evil 
that can bless if it wants to, but often curses instead, 
—if it hadn’t been for the tongue that James talks 
about ‘this dreadful thing wouldn’t have happened. 

Most of us knew that little girl from a baby, saw 
her in her long white frock baptized by Elder Clark; 
in the hill meeting-house, watched her grow up a 
ag yellow-haired girl with a smile and a loving 

ook for everybody, a soft, pleasant-spoken, sunshiny 

little thing, if not just as strong-minded as some. 
Where is she now? Oh, poor, poor little thing! 
And it wasn’t deliberate, cruel tongues, meaning 
harm to thechild. It was just careless, not-thinking, 
idle tongues that worked the mischief, broke the little 
scairt, grieving heart. I didn’t mean.to make you 
feel so bad. I know not one of you folks that’s here 
to-day had the least speck to do with it all, that your 
tongues kept still or said kind, pitying words. But 
as long as we've got tongues we'd better know how 
dangerous they are, and how we must watch and 
pray over them. 

For,-after all, it’s the careless ones that do most 
harm. There ain’t many, seems to me, that mean to 
slander and backbite, to take away folks’ characters, 
to belittle religion, to speak up for sin. It’s the care- 
less, not-stopping-to-think ones that do most, of the 
harm. 

Now there’s that case over in Mason Centre. You 
know what I mean. The minister gone away in 
shame and trouble, his r wife sick from the sor- 
row of it, the church without a pastor, divided and 
stirred up. And all for what? Somebody thought 
part of one of the Sunday sermons reminded her of 
an address in some book. 

That was all that begunit, I hear. And the tongue 
of that person talked about it, and to make the talk 
more interesting, touched it up a mite. The story 
grew and grew and spread and spread. Pretty soon 
it sprangled out into a long, partic’lar account. He 
stole all his sermons, never wrote a single word out 
of his own head, copied them all out of books. Then 
his prayers began to be talked about, they wa’n't 
made up by the minister as he prayed, but learnt by 
rote and said off. Still the story swelled and filled 
out. He’d been turned out of one parish for preach- 
ing other folks’ sermons. ‘That one. parish .got to 
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be two, and, I believe, three, finally. Then it wasn’t 
only his stealing the thoughts and words of other 
ministers, but he’d stole the books themselves, off of 
shelves, 

Dear knows what was said after that and all that 
come of it! And there wasn’t one grain of truth in the 
whole. It was all looked into by the conferences and 
committees and decided for pac | and all. But it was 
too late, the tongues had done their work, and done 
it thorough. Wherever that good man goes a hint 
of the old trouble will follow. ‘There must have 
been something to found such a story on” says one, 
*‘There’s always some fire where there’s so much 
smoke,” says another. And there'll be suspecting, 
blaming, condemning,—tongue-work, tongue-work. 

Oh, my dear = neighbors, old and new friends, 
let’s try with all our might and main, from now on, 
to watch our unruly tongues, to bridle them before 
they get beyond us, to put out the fire before it can 
burn up, to tame the wild creatur’, to sweeten the 
water from the foumtain, and so show out of a good 
conversation our works with meekness of wisdom. 


New York City. 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


Begin to plan now for a written review in your school on 
une 20. ore deciding that it is not feasible, just read 
he reports, on page 272, : om) seme schools that recently 

ed it. 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Our Father, we thank 
thee for the gift of speech, for the power of language, for the 
blessing of speaking with one another as we go about our daily 
tasks. Help us, we pray thee, to think eae | thoughts, so 
that we shall not be led to say hard things. eep us from 
uttering the cruel word, from thus striking at the very heart of _ 
friendship. And may we keenly realize:that we do reed. thy 
help day by day in curbing the hot and hasty impulse to say 
what, once said, cannot be unspoken. Oh, grant that in our 
hearts we may regard others with such consideration, such 
tenderness, such understanding, that we shall no longer even, 
have the wish to send forth barbed and bitter words to the 
hurt of any human soul. We ask this in the name of the 


Christ who loved his enemies, tenderly taught in love his way’ 


ward friends, and who has been $0 patient with us. Armen. 


After the Lesson.—Close by the shore among the 
rocks on a New powene bay shore is a little spring. 
At low tide it. bubbles 3 into the sunlight and runs 
down the hard sand to the salt water of the bay. At 


. high ‘tide when the ocean current pours along the 


beach and over the sand and swirls among the rocks 
that small spring disappears, but it keeps.on flowing,, .. 
Down deep, beneath. the sand its sources are sweet 
and never weary; and when the tide swings out to 


. Sea once more the spring is there, just as fresh and 


pure as ever. , 

What was it that went wrong yesterday, 1 wonder, 
that flooded us with such a brackish flavor and then , 
with the bitter sea-salt of annoyance, and .wholly 
drowned even the depth of us into an angry fuming 
ugly mood? Oh, how we cam say things when we 
let ourselves go! But why not keep somewhere 
within our souls an ever-willing, ever-sweet purpose 
not to get really brackish just because the salt tide 
sweeps in? Salt water cannot yield sweet. Why, 
one of the best Sunday-school workers in our country 
took his family over Europe more than once, and led 
a great company of travelers to a World’s Convention 
abroad, cheerfully enjoying whatever came along, 
on the simple determination to ‘‘ keep sweet.” That 
was his watchword. It’s a good one. 


KEEP SWEET 
YOU CAN 


It’s pretty hard, you say? But wecan. And what 
is more, we oug’?, and therefore we can. If things 
are different with us, ‘‘my brethren, these things 
ought not soto be.” May the gentle Saviour help us 
to be more kind ! 


PHILADELPHIA. 














% 
Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book “* Bible Songs ’’) 

**So let our lips and lives express."" Psalm 34 : 7-9. 
**O for a closer walk with God.” (47 : 1-3. 70: 1-3.) 
**I need Thee every hour.” Psalm 32 Age oe 
‘* Rejoice, ye pure in heart.” (44 : 3- : 3-6.) 
* Psalm 120 : 1-4. 

A charge to keep I have. (178 : 1-4. 26% : 1-4.) 
“Through all the changing scenes psajm 12 ; 1-6. 

of life.’ (13: 1-4. 18 : 1-4.) 


** Blest be the tie that binds.”’ Psalm 141 : 1-5. 
‘* Take my life, and let it be.” (208 : 1-5. gor : 1-3.) 
z . 

Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
Monday.—James 3: 1-I2 . «ws e The power of the tongue 
Tuesday.—Jer.9: 1-8. . 1... cece peaking deceitfully 
Wednesday.—Zech. 8: 9-17. . . 2 « « ** Speak. the truth !"’ 
‘Thursday.—Psalm 52. . ... >. + » « Devising mischief 
Friday.—Psalm 12 . . 2 2. 2 2 2 eo oe ro stang sy eon 1 
Saturday.—-Prov. 10 : I-82. . 2. 2 2 2s Tongue of the wise 
Sunday.—Psa. 94: 41-18 . 2. ww ee Keeping the tongue 
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: | Graded Helps 





For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


VERY baby born into this world has 
to learn how to use each part of 
the little body which God has given. 

Your father and mother have tried to 
teach you how to use your bodies'in the 
right way, how to k them pure and 
clean inside and outside, so that you 
may be strong and well. As we grow 
older and e care of ourselves, we 
should remember daily, ‘‘ Keep thyself 
ure.”’ 
Tell me what useful things our hands 
were meant to do, Yes, to feed and dress 
ourselves, to write, to work, and to se 
one another. Did you ever know a chil 
who used his hands to scratch and strike 
and fight, or to steal? -What will he be 
like if he keeps on doing so ? 
Feet were made to ——? walk and 
run and carry us about, not to kick or 
scwfite across the floor. Our eyes and 
ears were meant to see and hear beauti- 
ful things, and faces were meant to look 
pleasant and smile. What a pity when 
they look cross and scowl and make 
everybody unhappy! Besides, the 
Heavenly Father is grieved when he 
sees people using their wonderful bodies 
in the wrong way. Repeat: 


** We have two little eyes to look to God, 
Two little ears to hear his word,’’ etc, 


Do you remember what Paul said in 
our temperance lesson: ‘‘I keep under 
my ‘body, and bring it into subjection,” 
whieh means I make my body mind, or 
do what I want ittodo, That isn’t easy. 

One of the hardest parts of the y 
to make to obey is small, and hidden 
away behind two sets of doors. (Point 
to the lips and the teeth.) Can you 

ess what it is? That little red tongue, 

eld fast at the back. and loose at the 
front. Tell what good things the tongue 
may help us todo: to taste and talk and 
sing: Because it so often does wrong 
things and causes much trouble, James 
wrote a letter of warning about the 
tongue. (Make a scroll of - James" letter 
about the tongue.”) Though so little, it 
sometimes speaks proud, boastful words; 
the same tongue and lips that might sing 
and pray to God sometimes curse an 
swear or tell lies. We learned that 
**Lying lips are an abomination to the 


Unkind or angry words, spoken in a 
hurry, may be like a little fire, which 
spreads until it does a great deal of 
harm. James says it is easier to turn 
the big body of a horse by a bit and 
bridle than to tame the tongue. (Show 
the first section of the — keeping 
the others covered until needed.) It is 
easier to steer a big ship with a little 
rudder, as the man is doing in the picture 
(show section two), than to control the 
tongue and make it to speak only , 
kind words. Nobody likes a scolding 
tongue, nor one that quarrels nor tells 
lies nor swears. 


** Guard, my child, thy tongue, 
That it speaks no wrong ; 
Let no evil word pass o’er it, 
Set a watch of truth before it, 
That it speaks no wrong ; 
Guard, my child, thy tongue.”’ 


Many things may be used in a helpful 
or harmful way. Grapes may be used 
as good, refreshing fruit, or turned into 
harmful wine. heat may be carried 
to the mill to be made into flour, or to 
the distillery to make poisonous alcohol. 
So words, spoken by the tongue, may 
make others feel happy or sorry. King 
David once said, ‘‘Come, ye children, 
hearken unto me.” ‘Keep thy tongue 
from evil, and thy lips from speaking 
guile.” That is why we pray, *‘O Lord, 
keep thou the door of my lips.” 

David’s son Solomon, the wise king, 
said: ‘*‘ Whoso keepeth his mouth and 
his tongue, keepeth his soul from trou- 
bles.” If people would be careful to 
speak only true kind words, how much 
happier this world would be! We used 
to sing: ‘‘ Kind words can never die.” 
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This little verse will-help us each day: 


** Keep a watch on your words, my children, 
For words are wonderful things. Ya 
They are sweet, like the bees’ fresh honey, 
Like the bees, they have terrible stings.”’ 


What the heart feels, the tongue is 
apt to speak. If the heart keeps pure | 
and sweet, the words will be pure and 
sweet also, just as the stream is like the 
fountain or spring from which it flows 
(picture three), or the fruit is like the |. 
vine or bush or tree on which it grows 
(picture 4). i 

Hand-work: Give each child an 
elliptical letter, emphasizing things 
which help to keep the tongue right. 
‘*Whoso keepeth his —— and his —, 
keepeth his —— from ——." ‘‘ Keep 
thyself——;” Paul said, ‘‘I keep under 
my ——.” Keep thy—— from evil. O 
Lord, keep the —— of my ——. Keep 
—— (watch), (or request a short original 
letter about the tongue). 

Cuicaco, ILL. 


My Class of Girls 


‘By Margaret Slattery 


EMEMBER : Every teacher is an} 
artist painting his own picture 
on the canvas of his ow gh life. | 

(Before class we talked about the let- 
ters the girls have been writing. Some 
of the girls have caJled on those to whom 
they have written. The plan works well.) 

I chose a girl to begin the chapter they’ 
were asked to learn (Jas. 3: 2-12). As 
soon as she hesitated another continued. 
It took four fay to complete it.: We 
then repeated it in unison very well. 
I asked them to name the things to which 
James compared the tongue — bridle, 
rudder, fire, deadly poison.” We dié- 
cussed each, and told why the compari- 
son was a good one, 

L asked: them to imagine five things | 
for me. First, a great conyention where 
thodsands of ‘people ‘were sitting talk- f 
ing before the services began. I asked |. 
what sort of things they might be say: |’ 


ing... 3 : s : d ‘ 

Becend : I:asked them to imagine. 
themselves able to enter unseen’ all: the’}’ 
dining-rooms in our city that noon, and 
listen to the conversation. What might 
they hear?... — Wide: 
: Thitd : To imagine themselves at re- 
cess in a latge high school.. What would 
they hear ? 

Fourth:. To spend a day in a shop or 
factory; and last, to imagine that a per- 
son invisible to us followed us about all 
day, making records for a phonograph, 
and at night when we were alone in 
our rooms put the records in, and com- 
pelled us to :listen to all we had said 
that day. They met this last sugges- 
tion with a groan. I said I felt like join- 
ing them in it, but that, awful as the 
suggestion seemed, it came pretty near 
peng true that what we say does record 
itself. 

We called gossip ‘‘ the worst business 
in which the tongue could be engaged.” 
We read our lists of words (all tha £inds 
of words we could think of, as angry, 
kind, etc.). I asked why, when we all 
hated mean, angry, bitter words, we 
used them. .One of the girls said, 
““They come out before you think.” I 
said we must have had such thoughts 
or they couldn’t be expressed. ey 

uestioned this. ~ I gave illustrations to 
show that if no unkind thought or feel- 
ing ever existed in the minds the word 
would not follow. - -- ~ 

One of the girls said she had an awful 
temper, and couldn’t help saying things, 
no matter how hard she tried. - For a 
few moments we had a voluntary ‘‘con- 
fessional,” and then I talked with them 
about control of self,—how slowly it 
grows, how determined and persevering 
one has to be, how patient and forgiv- 
ing our Father is with us, and how sure 
to help if we are in earnest. 

In closing I told the girls this lesson 
could mean more than almost any other 
to our homes and our church if we de- 
liberately chose, with God's: help, to 
speak every day words for which we 
need never be sorry or ashamed. - 


( Continued on next page, first column) 
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Shall Your Foods he 


Drugged or Not? 


i 
F 
: 


anything to you. that no manufacturer 


who uses Benzoate of Soda defends its use 


in his advertising ? 


: Products of the best manufac- 
turers (of whom there are many) do 
not contain or need Benzoate of Soda, 

' because they are made of approbed 
materials in clean surroundings. 


Heinz ‘‘57 Varieties’’—Ketchup, 
Sweet Pickles, Preserbes, etc., etc., are 
prepared without Benzoate of Soda 

.or any other drug—yet they may be 
purchased any time, anywhere, with 
absolute confidence in their keeping 
quality. - Money returned if you are 


not pleased. 


protects you by requiring its presence to be 
label. This 


enerally hidden in obscure 
owledgment in itself of 
desire to conceal it. Read 


statement is 
» an ac- 

e maker’s 
all type on 


labels; it is for you to choose whether food 


brought to your own table, or served to you 


on a public table, shall be drugged or not. 
H. J. HEINZ CO. 


Members of American Association for the Promotion of Purity In Food Produpts 


i eee 
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LESSON FOR JUNE 6 (James 3: 1-12) 


( Continued from preceding page) 
asked them. to remember the phono- 
graph all the week. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


To the class: Write the letter.1 Read 
Hebrews 11: 1-30. To special girls: 1. 
Tell about Isaac blessing Jacob and 


Esau. 2. ——_ verse 22. 3. Explain 
verse 23. 4. Explain verses 24-29 =. 
ping). 5. Assigned to three girls Well- 
springs I had saved containing articles 


on mission heroes of to-day by Speer 
and others. 


.1 Notrs.—We each write a letter every Sunday 
afternoon, age may 4 the interesting things in that 
day’s lesson. ese are to he mailed Wed- 
nesday to “shut-ins,” members of Home Depart- 
ments, Cradle Roll Mothers, or girls in Southern and 
Western mission schools, - ch 


FitcusurG, Mass. 
% 


My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


ERE is an object lesson, alread 
made, with ships and horses in it. 
What more can. we want for. a 


boy! a 

Of the lessom text: we talked a little; 
of the lessons taught by the lesson text 
we talked a good Seal. oe 

I asked the boys about the offices of 
the tongue, physiological and otherwise. 
Its part in framing spoken words make 
it the symbol of speech. All kinds of 
speech (v. 9). We talked about pro- 
fanity, its senselessness, the way. it 
marked a man as not being in. the 
‘“gentleman”’ class, the ease of acquir- 
ing profanity—as a habit,—the part of 
assion and‘of-substitute-profanity in 
‘orming the habit-of. profane speech. 


‘We talked of Careless, idle speech, of | 


training oneseif tobe careful'in speech; 
to be a careful conversatipnalist. . 


Then we talked:of &efaming ‘speech}: 


df knife-like words,that..stab character, 


itold them that orice,~at' tdllege, I ‘haat 


pressed mypelf, rather warmly about 

character of dYiothér ffian bind all 

“said was trae)jcandithat.a kindly 
génior had quietly put his hand on. my 
Shoulder. and said)“ Foster;-there- are 

me things that would better be left 

hsaid.” It wasa lesson for life. ‘‘ Bet- 
ter say nothing about a man, if you 
can’t say somet ne . as 4 
\:I spoke of the word ‘that is set agoing 
tad injure one’s repuitation—the breath of: 
scandal. I took a white rose, and held 
it in the fumes of a badly-smelling ‘gas. 
The rose was blackened in'spots. The 
foul gas was an excellent illustration of 
the whispered word of scandal; the 
white rose was the clean reputation, the 
black-spotted rose the reputation after 
the ugly word has-been set going. (See 
note below). 

The illustration (see Round-Table, 
second paragraph) of scattering the 
thistle seeds suggested ’a like one to me. 
I had in my pocket a package of very 
tiny seeds. Calling.a boy to me, I placed 
some in his hand and asked him to ste 
to the window and blow them out. 
then asked him to go gather them up 
again; but he protested that it was im- 
possible. So with the spoken word— 
easy to set it going, impossible to over- 
take it or recall it. 

I spoke about the~need for care in 
our speech at home, and urged the boys 
to have no occasion to carry with them 
a painful memory of the words they have 
spoken which hurt the home folks and 
bring sadness into their lives. ~ 

A friend stepped into the class and 
in a minute emphasized the fact that 
the way not to speak the.evil was to 
practise speaking the good. 

Note.—The white rose should be sprinkled 
with a solution of lead acetate (the sugar of 
lead of the drug. store, as much as will cover a 
dime, dissolved in a quarter glass of water ; a 
poison, every drop and every crystal of which 
should be disposed of and not left where it may 
do harm). The rose may be sprinkled an hour 
or so before using and the drops of the solution 
allowed to remain on the fetals. The gas of 
vile odor is hydrogen suiphide, made by cover- 
ing a piece of iron sulphide half as big as a 
hazel nut with water, and adding a few drops 
of sulphuric acid. The experiment should 
Separate room which may be 
thoroughly aired, or in the open air. The 
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in is foul-smelling and. nauseating to many. 
n 


be done in a general Sunday -school room. 
Where no other plan is available, I would sug- 
gest that the class be invited to stop for a 
minute after Sunday-school, and step into a 
proper room or into the open air. 


Home Work on. Next Week’s Lesson 


(To be assigned by the teacher, giving one or more 
questions to each boy, the answers to be brought 
into class next Sunday.) 


1. Who did not *‘seedeath”? 2. How 
did Noah show his faith? 3. Who went 
when God called him without knowing 
where he was going? 4. In what way 
did Moses show his faith, when he was 


wonderful triumphs of faith in verses 
32-39. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
“ 


The Adult Bible Class 


By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 
The. Wisdom Not From Above 


y/+I. Tue Generat Preparation (James | 


3-5). 
{For each member of the Bible class.] 


rather than generalities, and makes 

_ keen illustrations rather than state- 
ments of broad i peincs les. The wisdom 
that is not héaveiily, but “‘ earthly, sen- 


ies and factionalism and meanness, finds 
its expression through the tongue, that 


We need. to keep) it i. curb, ‘for it pro- 


not the righteousness of God.” 
The ‘advice of’ James to’the church 


(3: 1) is illuminated by 1 Corinthians 
14 :°20-33; which iseems to-tint that the 
readiness of Christians to-speak in pub- 
lic sonietimes produce@-very great con- 
usion. Their uncontrollable tongues 

a’ -to*fécklessness. and -bad temper. 
-Though-so small the. tongue can effect 
as much result as'a rudder; or do as 


brings about evil rather than good. Such 
a tongue’ cainot express trué wisdom, 
which inspires kindliness and good feel- 
ing, and leads to a holy life. 

>> The secret of ‘the troubles among 
Christians. is, that friendship with the 
world which is really a sort of opposi- 
tion to God and his ways. It betrays 
itself in selfish greed to which prayer 
cannot minister. 
(4: 7-to} in one’s heart,'and these con- 
ditiéns disappear. 

Conformity,to.the Divine will means 
‘among other things a refraining from 
faultfinding andslander. It means like- 
wise the acceptance of a true depend- 
ence on God. and corresponding action 
(4: 8087). , 

There were merciless.men of wealth 
in the first century who gained their 
riches at the expense of every one else, 
defrauding, corrupting, ignoring all 
countervailing rights. James depicts 
the harvest which each of them would 
surelyreap. Their toils and sinful ava- 
rice would often all be made in vain, 
for the shortness of ‘life and opportunity 
would confront them, So the disciples 
who were made to suffer should be pa- 
tient, awaiting the manifestation of the 
Lord, recollecting the many heroes of 
the faith who preceded them, exhibiting 
noble examples of steady faithfulness. 
James expected the speedy ending of 
this world, but his words are applicable 
to all time. Patient endurance of evil 
that cannot be cured is the Christian at- 
titude. . 

The fragmentary letter closes with a 
few miscellaneous precepts. That 
against the taking of oaths does not 
refer to oaths taken in court, but rather 
to those which are uttered in emphasis 
of one’s meaning. It is closely akin to 
profanity. This sort of thing is foreign, 
says James, to the Christian. 

The next section declares that praise 
is appropriate in times of gladness and 
prayer for the sick, or for the one bur- 





( Continued on page.271, second column) 


der no circumstances should the experiment | 


grown up? 5.. Pick out the five most} 


TS letter deals with particulars | 


sual, devilish,” which arouses divisions | ¢ 
within the church, by inspiring jealous- |’ 
facile instrument of good and evil alike. }) 
totes much trouble when unrestrained, | 


and (1 ! 20) ‘‘ the wrath of man worketh |’ 


that there be. noveagerness-to ‘‘ teach” | 


much, ruin as.a. tiny spark.v It often | 


Let God have his way |: 


dened with sin. If one.is sick, he stould, 





Soda Cracker Legis 


Any baker can make an ordi- 
nary. soda cracker — but to pro- 
duce Uneeda Biscuit requires the 


specially fitted 


bakeries of the 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


All soda crackers are food. But 


there is only ome soda cracker 


highest in:food value as well as 
best in freshness. Of course, 
that soda cracker is 


Uneeda 


Biscuit 














“Mount 
Lafayette 
House” 


a spotlessly clean, liberally conducted 
moderate-priced hotel, where you can 
find rest and recreation in the heart 
of the most charming mountain coun- 
try in New England—the ‘“ Fishin’ 
Jimmy” country and the “Little 
Rivers ”’ region of some of Henry van 
Dyke’s outdoor sketches. Beautiful 
walks and drives; reliable livery; a 
new garage ; many good trout streams 
in immediate neighborhood. For full 
information apply to 








James W. Smith, Franconia, N. H. 
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s 1701-17038 Chestnut Street 
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Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter.”” 


Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch), For 
detailed information address The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 





|| new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage: 


Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 
$ 1.00 One copy, or any number of 

? copies less than five, $1.00 each, 
per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 

To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions. 

: One free copy addi- 
Free Copies  jonai will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, except by special request. 

nough copies of any one issue of the paper to 


enable all the teachers of a school toexamine it, wile 
be sent free, upon application. 


Tuz Sunpay.Scuoo. Timas Co., Publishers, 
1035 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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From North, East, South, West 


Come the Commendations of 


“Training the Teacher” 














poem: ; 





Every page of the book bears the stamp 


of the highest scholarship, and every lesson is 
prepared with reference to the convenience of 
undirected pupils and also the teacher. The 


numerous maps it contains constitute another. . 


excellent feature. —Professor S. C. Parish, Su- 
perintendent Teacher-Training Arkansas Sun- 
day School Association. 


California 


An excellent book. . . . Some parts of the book 
are superior to any other book I know of.— 
Professor E. L. Zahn, Santa Paula. Superin- 
tendent Teacher- Training Southern California 
State Sunday School Association, 


Colorado 


After a careful examination of the book, I feel 
assured that it will appeal to the students as one 
of the very best, if not the very dest of our First 
Standard Course works.—Mrs. Jean F. Webb, 





Denver. Superintendent Teacher- Training 
Colorado State Sunday School Association. 
Illinois 


After an examination of several courses on 
teacher-training, have easily decided upon 
‘‘Training the Teacher’’ for our use. It is the 
most systematic and scientific arrangement of 
materials on the subject that has yet appeared. — 
W.L. Rutherford, Dixon, Jilinois. 


Indiana 


I think that it is not surpassed by anything 
in the field. —The Rev. E. W. Halpenny, S/ate 
Secretary Indiana Sunday School Association. 


Kansas 


It seems to me to create a new standard in 
Sunday-school education. It is simple, clear, 
concise and satisfactory. —Frank K. Sanders, 
Prestdent Washburn College, Topeka, Kansas. 


Kentucky 


I consider it a superb book for Sunday-school 
teacher-training. It sets a standard of excellence 
hard to equal.—Professor B. H. De Ment, 
Louisville, Kentucky. Sunday School Pedagogy 
Department, Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary. 


Louisiana 


The book is one of the clearest and best that 
has passed through our hands as a text-book for 
teacher-training classes, and is worthy of special 
examination by those who are conducting or 
pursuing such work.—Southwestern Presby- 
terian, New Orleans, La. 


Maine 


Yours is one of the very best... . The more 
I study it the better pleased I am with it.— 
The Rev. Charles F. King, Portland. Teacher- 
Training Superintendent Maine State Sunday 
School Association. 





Maryland 


We have selected as a text-book for our 
teachers'-training class your new volume, 
‘Training the Teacher.'’ This book arene 
to me as. just what is needed. The Rev 
Timothy Stone, Baltimore, Md. 


Missouri 


The thoughtful Sunday-school teacher must 
have this book in order to have the most perfect 
equipment.—Central Baptist, St Louis, Mo. 


Nebraska 


I am greatly pleased with this publication and 
consider it one of the best that has yet been put 
out. It will be used quite extensively in the 
Nebraska Sunday-schools as a text-book in Sun- 
day-school teacher-training. —Dean W. R. Jack- 
son, Zeachers' College, University Place, Neb. 


New Hampshire 


‘¢Training the Teacher’’ is heartily approved 
and is fine. It is a worthy output from both 
authors and publishers. All four departments 
cared for in masterly fashion,—three magnifi- 
cently manned,. and the fourth better yet.— 
The Rev. Roger E. Thompson, Frankiin. 
General Secretary New Hampshire State Sun- 
day School Association. 


New Jersey 


Excellent in every way.—The Rev. William 
E. Foote, Freehold. Superintendent Teacher- 
Training New Jersey State Sunday School As- 
sociation. 


New York 


A truly helpful book which ought to be in 
the hands of every normal training class in 
our Sunday-schools, and ought to be read and 
studied, if possible, by all our teachers. The 
authors are experts, each in his line, and the 
part concerning the Bible by Dr. Schauffler 
could be studied with advantage by all.—New 
York Observer. 


North Carolina 


I do not hesitate to say. that it is the best I 
have seen.—T. B. Eldridge, ‘Superintendent of 
Teacher-Training North Carolina Sundav 
School Association. 


North Dakota 


The book is by far the most satisfactory I have 
seen for a text for our First Standard Course. — 
Professor A. J. Ladd, Grand Forks. Teacher- 
Training Superintendent North Dakota Sunday 
School Association. 


Ohio 


We are admiring the book very much, and 
recommend it as the best, both for class and 
private study.—H. A. Shook, Pastor M. E£. 
Church, North Ohio Conference. 






































Oklahoma > 





A splendid course for the purpose .of ‘‘ Better 
Equipment"’ of our Sunday-school teachers. I 
shall be glad to recommend it to classes in 
Oklahoma. —The Rev. George D. Willingham, 
Hobart. Teacher-Training Superintendent 
Oklahoma Sunday School Association. 


Pennsylvania 


A great achievement. It should have the 
right of way in all teachers’-meetings. Re- 
formed Church Messenger, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Tennessee 


It is not fulsome praise to say that we know 
no book yet from the religious press that so 
shows a genuine meeting of the needs of such 
as desire either by individual or class study to 
perfect themselves for the great work of teaching 
and otherwise laboring in the Sunday-school. — 
The Rev. C. O’N. Martindale, 7zacher- Train- 
ing Superintendent Tennessee Sunday School 
Association. 





Vermont 


While there are several other excellent teacher- 
training courses published, ‘this is likely to be- 
come the standard. It is original in its 
and offers variety through the colla 
thorship.—Vermont Sunday School 
Burlington. 






Virginia 


It is fine for class instruction and concise for 
ready reference. Every Sunday-school teacher 
and worker will be greatly benefited by having 
a knowledge of its contents.—William Bu- 
chanan, Richniond, Virginia. 


Washington 


Just the book that I have been looking for 
for some tinre—a book that I could heartily 
recommend to our Sunday-school teachers. — 
M. W. Miller, General Secretary Western 
Washington Sunday School Association. 








Wisconsin 
I could not keep my copy of ‘‘ Training the 
Teacher."’ Another Sunday-school man _ to 


whom I showed it gave me the price and in- 
sisted on keeping it, so I must have another. — 
Ellis Roberts, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 





Canada 


In my judgment it is the best book issued so, 
far, and should be well used. The Alberta Sun- 
day School Association has adopted it as the 
text-book for the First Standard Course. —Stuart 
Muirhead, Okotoks, Alberta, Canada. 


<= Many states are omitted because of the lack of space <q 








“ Training the Teacher.’ : By A. F. Schauffler, D.D., Antoinette Abernethy Lamoreaux, B.L., Martin G. Brumbaugh, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Marion Lawrance. With supplementary chapters by Charles A. Oliver and Ira Maurice Price, Ph.D. 


Approved as a First Standard Course by the Committee on Education, 


International Sunday School Association. 


270 pages. Cloth bound, 50 cents; strong paper cover, 35 cents; both postage prepaid. Order from 


The United ae. Publishing House, - 


The Heidelberg Press. - - Fifteenth and Race ‘Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY, 


- Dayton, Ohio The Y. M. C. A. Press, 


OR FROM 


1031 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“ " - 124 E. 28th Street, New York City 
The Brethren Publishing House, - - - . * 


gin, Illinois 























LESSON POR JUNE 6 (James 3: 1-12), 











The Cook of Spotiess Town you see 
Who takes the cake as you'll agree, 
She holds it in her fingers now. 

It isn’t light—but anyhow 

’T will lighten ber domestic woe— 

A cake of plain SAPOLIO. 


Where there is good cooking the 
dresser will always be full of well kept 
tins and cooking utensils. Every thing 
from muffin rings to the heavy ing 
pans can be scoured with 


SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 
drudgery of cooking will be saved if 
there is never any accumulation of 
grease to fight. « 


STALL'S BOOKS 


Belt the Globe. Eight Pure Books on 
Avoided Subjects — Unrivalled — 20 
Languages. Table of ‘Contents ‘free. 
Young Koy. . Young Girl. 
Young Man. oung Woman. 
VY oang’/Husband. © : Young.‘ Wife. 
Man of 45. oman of 45. | 
$x each, post free. Vir Publishing Fe: 
192 Church Bidg., rsth & Race Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GIPSY SMITH’S 


HALLOWED sever 





























NEW and OLD 
By I. ALLAN SANKEY, son of IRA D. SANKEY 
$25-per hundred 35c. each by mail 
Returnable samples mailed to ‘ earnest inquirers " 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 
FAMILIAR SONGS OF THE GOSPEL 


‘The songs by es and ae to sing. — gospel 

songs, words and music, $3.00 per 100. mple copy, 
ne in stamps. E. A. K. HACKETT, 107 nN: 
ayne St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 











When answering advertisements, please 
mention The Sunday School Times. 


| Classified Advertising | 


Agents Wanted 


AGENTS-—$300 every month selling our wonderful 
seven-piece Kitchem Set. Send for sworn state- 
ment of $12 daily profit. OutfitFree. Thomas Manu- 
tacturing Co., 316 Home Building, Dayton, Ohio. 


Sankey’s Story 


“6 MY LIFE AND THE STORY OF THE GOS- 

PEL HYMNS” is the title of Ira D. Sankey’s 
wonderfully interesting book of ausoblogyeehica! 
reminiscences. 410 pages. 24 illustrations. uti- 
fully bound. Price, 51.50, postpaid. ‘The Sunday 
School ‘limes Co., 1031 alnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
































Business Opportunities 


§* GOLD BONDS, secured by New York Real 
Estate; interest guaranteed. Highest grade in- 
vestment obtainable. Any amount. rite to-day for 
Booklet SS. New York Realty Owners, 489 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 








Pictures 


BEAUTIFUL HALF-TONE REPRODUCTIONS 

of Photographs of Holy nd Views, Utensils 
and Furnishings illustrating Oriental manners and 
customs, with occasional reproductions of famous 
paintings. 25 Pictures for ro cents. These Pictures 
are back numbers of the well-known ‘‘ Sunday School 
Times Lesson Pictures.”” ‘They have been assorted 
into packages of twenty-five each, and will be sold for 
the nominal sum of 10 cents; 12 packages (a total of 
300 pictures) for One Dollar ; postage pi id in either 


_ Case. Send atonce. ‘The Sunday School ‘Times Com- 


pany, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(Continued from page 269) 
be treated and prayed over. 
prayer is helpful. 

last theme is important. The 
supreme reason for prayer is that it 
ngs men to redemption. The conclu- 
sion of the letter seems abrupt. It is 
really no letter, but a series of homilies 
strung together. 


Il. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


The article on James in the various 
Bible dictionaries, especially the careful 


True 


one by Mayer in the Hastings, is well |j 


worth reading. No better commentary 
is available than that by Bennett in the 
New-Century Bible. 


III. SuGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF 
THE LEsson, 


This whole lesson might almost be 
classified under the theme, ‘* The quali- 
ties which prevent godlikeness, espe- 
cially censoriousness and greed.” 

The Power of the Tongue. By what 
three figures is the power of the tongue 
expressed (3 : 2-6)? Under what condi- 
tions is this power an evil one? What 
is the tragic result of indulgence in this 
abuse of poh BE II, 12. 

The Wisdom That ts From Above. 
What are its characteristics ? (3: 17.) 
How can we account for a persistence 
in factional and personal jealousies in 
the church ? 

The Friendship of the World. How 
does this manifest itself in daily life ? 

Censoriousness. Why is this one of 
the worst vices of the Christian ? 

The Dangers of Great Wealth. What 
are the moral perils of wealth ? 

The Motto for the Troubled Chris- 
tian. What would James declare that 
it should be? 

IV. For Home Stupy on Next WEEk’s 
LEssON. 
(For assignment in advance, by the teacher, to mem- 
rs of the class.) 

1. What does the letter to the He- 
brews seek to prove about Christianity ? 
2. What sort of people in the apostolic 
age needed a message of this kind? 3. 

hat did these heroes of faith mentioned 
inchapter1rt have incommon? 4. How 
is faith best expressed ? 


WaSHBURN COLLEGE, Topeka, KANSAs. 








Memory Mending 
What Food Alone Can Do for the Memory 


The influence of food upon the brain 
and memory is so little understood that 
people are inclined to marvel at it. 

Take a person who has been living on 
improperly selected food and put him 
upon a scientific diet in which the food 
Grape-Nuts is largely used, and the in- 
crease of mental power that follows is 
truly remarkable. 

A Canadian who was sent to Colorado 
for his health illustrates this point ina 
most convincing manner: 

‘«One year ago I came from Canada a 
nervous wreck, so my physician said, 
and reduced in weight to almost a skele- 
ton, and my memory was so poor that 
conversations had to be repeated that 
had taken place only a few hours be- 
fore. I was unable to rest day or night, 
for my nervous system was shattered. 

‘‘The change of climate helped me a 
little, but it was soon seen that this was 
not all that I needed. I required the 
proper selection of food, although I did 


| not realize it until a friend recommended 


Grape-Nuts to me and I gave this food a 
thorough trial. Then I knew what the 
right food could do, and I began to change 
in my feelings and bodily condition.. 

“This kept up until now, after. six 
months’ use of Grape-Nuts, all my nerv- 
ous trouble has entirely disappeared, I 
have gained in flesh all that I had lost,and 
what is more wonderful to me than any- 
thing else, my memory is as good as it 
ever was. 

‘*Grape-Nuts has remade me all over, 
mind and body, when I never expected 
to be well and happy again.” There’sa 
Reason.” 

Look for the famous little book, ** The 
Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 








The Young People’s - 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, June 6, 1909. 
Life:-Lessons for Me from the Gos- 
pel of Luke. (Luke 6 : 20-38. 
Consecration meeting). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MoNn.— My Father's love (Luke 15 : 11-32). 
‘uES.—My Saviour’s search (Luke 15: 1-7). 
WED.—Need of compassion (Luke 10: 


37). 
THURS.—Whieh am I? (Luke 18 : 9-14). 
FRI.— My pounds (Luke 19: 11-27). 
Sat.—Earnest in praver (Luke 18 : 1-8). 











Name other parables peculiar to Luke. 
What is Luke's greatest message to me ? 


Why is Luke’s Gospel called the universal 
Gospel ? 


UKE is mentioned only three times_in_ 
the Bible,—Colossians 4: 14; Phile- 
mon 24; 2 Timothy 4:11. Henever 

mentions himself. He had a great oppor- 
tunity to exalt himself and to immortal- 
ize his name. In the Gospel he might have 
attached his name to the fame of Jesus, and 
in the Acts to the fame of Paul. Each of his 
books begins with an introduction in which 
he mentions the friénd for whom he wrote, 
and he might easily have put in his own 
name. But that was not Luke’s spirit, and 
we learn from his modesty the beauty of true 
Christian self-obliteration. 


He was a physician and must have been a 
great comfort to Paul in his journeys and 
imprisonments, We see in the Gospel many 
traces of Luke’s medical knowledge,—4: 
23, 27; 5:12; 7:2; 6:19; 8: 43-48; 9: 
23.833 42. 


“ 

This is the Gospel most clearly related to 
Paul’s preaching... It is natural that there 
should be resemblances and close relation- 
ships between the Gospels and the Epistles, 
when there was such close friendship and 
companionship between the men. Indeed, 
Irenaeus tells us that ‘* Luke, the follower of 
Paul, set down in a book the gospel which he 
[Paul] used to preach.’’ 


% 

It is interesting also to study, in the Gos- 
pel most closely indentified with Paul, what 
is said about the career and character of 
Peter. Some Bible. scholars, not content 
with what is frankly said by Paul regarding 
his difference with Peter, re-interpret the 
whole New Testament on the theory of a 
lasting dispute between these two men and 
their parties. Nota trace of this appears in 
the Gospel of Paul’s friend. It shows us 
Peter’s prominence among the twelve, his 
nearness to the Lord, his bold loving charac- 
ter, and his repentance. 


. 

The Gospel of Luke has a number of para- 
bles and miracles not found in the other 
Gospels. It is the Gospel which especially 
emphasizes prayer 

1. Only foes Luke we learn that Christ 
prayed on these occasions (3: 21; 5: 12- 
16; 9: 28; 23: 34-46. Compare the paral- 
lel passages in the other Gospels. 

2, Only here are the three parables (11 : 
6-8 ; 18: 1-8, 10-14). : 

3. 21: 36. Compare Romans 12: 12; 
1 Thessalonians 5: 17. 

The Gospel has a great breadth to it. 9: 
49, 50, 53-55. It praises Samaritans, — 
10; 30-37; 17: 12-19: Compare this with 
the statement in John 4: 22. And it 
has a great tenderness in it. See the word 
‘tonly’”’ in 7: 11-16; 8:42; 9: 38. And 
7: 360-50; 18: 10-14; 19: I-10; 24: 7. 

It is the great Gospel of joy, 2: 10 15 : 10. 
And of praise and thanksgiving,—2 : 20; 
5:25, 26; 7: 16; 13: 133173:15.5 18: 43; 
23:47. Compare Psalm 1: 2, 3. Luke also 
preserves for us the five great hymns : 

1. Ave Maria, 1 : 28-33. 

2. The Magnificat, 1: 46-55. It is found 
as a part of the evening service as early as 
A. D. §07, in the rule of Caesarius of Arles, 

3. Benedictus, 1 : 68-79. 
the fourth centurv in the morning service, 

4. Gloria in Excelsis, 2: 14. Seems to 


have been used in the second century. | 


5. Nunc dimittis, 2 : 29-32. 
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Te FULL PROFITS 


(Both the INGREMENT and the INCOME) 


have created and have made possible 
The Great REAL ESTATE FOR- 
TUNES. 


NewYork REALESTATE 


has hardly commenced its growth. Our 
Properties have increa already in 
value many times their cost, and in 
FOURTEEN YEARS yielded large 
rofits and produced an_ undivided 
Fés,000 surplus. 


$100 


will buy a share of stock yielding 
12% {996 4 Recumeiations 


Write for Booklet S. S. to-day. 


New York Realty Owners 


489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

















The Price of Wheat 


It is Soaring Skyward, While the Baker's 
Loaf of Bread Grows Smaller and 
Smaller. Who Pays the Profits 
Reaped by Speculators ? 


The ‘‘ bull” operators in the Chicago 
‘* wheat pit” are playing their old tricks 
with the world’s great staple food, and, 
as usual, the public is again discussing 
the question, ‘‘ Who pays the enormous 
profits reaped by these speculators ?"” 
One speculator is said to have made 
$5,000,000.00 out of his wheat ‘‘ corner.” 
Who pays the five million dollars ? 

The question is ‘an easy one for most 
ersons who give the subject any care- 
ul thought. It comes out of the pockets 

of the consumers, 

Of course the speculators will claim 
that the increased price was caused by 
a shortage in the wheat supply, while 
the Secretary of Agriculture maintains 
that there is no shortage and that crop 
conditions do not warrant such a jum 
in prices. There is also the usual de- 
mand for the removal of the tariff on 
wheat, and for laws prohibiting specu- 
lation outside of that which is incidental 
to the actual buying and selling of 

tain, 

All these discussions are interesting 
and instructive, but the question of most 
immediate and vital interest to the pub- 
lic is the’effect on the price of bread- 
stuffs. With flour steadily advancing 
in price, the baker must either increase 
the price of bread or reduce the size of 
the loaf. Being a human being, the 
baker is apt to make the loaf much 
smaller than the increased price of flour 
would warrant. 

In this emergency, fortunate indeed 
is the housekeeper who knows Shredded 
Wheat Biscuit. These little loaves of 
shredded wheat contain all the nutritive 
material in the whole wheat. One of 
them contains more real muscle-making, 
strength-giving material than a five-cent 
ioaf of bread. Moreover, they contain 
no yeast to cause fermentation in the 
stomach, and are absolutely free from 
all baking powders, grease, fats or 
chemicals of every description. Bein 
steam-cooked, shredded, and then bake 
crisp and brown, they are easily digested 
i the most delicate stomach. The price 
of these little loaves remains the same no 
matter what the speculators may do in 
the Chicago wheat pit. Two of these 
little shredded wheat loaves, which cost 
the consumer one cent each (and which 
may be obtained of any grocer), eaten 
with milk or cream and a little fruit, will 
supply all the strength needed for a half 
day's work. Try them for a few morn- 
ings, and enjoy the feeling of returning 
strength and vigor that comes from per- 
fect digestion. 
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THE LATE PETER F. 





(Lesson for June 6) 


COLLIER 


. MAY 22, 1909 


Founder and kead of Collier’s Weekly and the great publishing none 


which bears his name was a firm believer in Life 


His Confidence in 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


was shown by his voluntary and unsolicited selection of this Company. 
The following letter from his son and executor, Mr. Robert J. Collier, shows the wisdom of his choice : 
Office of Collier’s Weekly, 


Hon. John F. Dryden, President, 
The Prudential Ins. Co. of America, Newark, N. J. 


My Dear Sir: 


New York, May 4, 1909. 


Permit me to thank you, and through you The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, for the very prompt receipt of checks for $50,000 in full cash settlement of claim on 
the life of my father, Peter Fenelon Collier, who demonstrated his belief in Life Insurance in 
The Prudential by carrying policies in your Company for several years. 

Proofs were completed and checks delivered the same day and your Company did 


everything possible to effect a quick payment of claim. 





Assuring you of my appreciation, I remain 


PRUDENT AL 


IBRA TA 


JOHN F, DRYDEN, President 


Yours very truly, 





The. Prudential pays claims small or large immediately upon the 
receipt of satisfactory proofs of death. 


Total Payments to Policyhoiders Since Organization, Plus Amount 
Held at Interest to Their Credit, Over 313 Million Dollars! 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


‘Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
Write for information of New Low Cost Policy. Dept. 126. 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 











Light Booze 
Do You Drink It P 


A minister's wife had quite a tussle 
with coffee and her experience is inter- 
esting. She says: 

‘* During the two years of my training 
as a nurse, while on night duty, I be- 
came addicted to coffee drinking. Be- 
tween midnight and four in the morn- 
ing, when the patients were asleep, 
_ there was little to do except make the 
rounds, and it was quite natural that I 
should want a good, hot cup of coffee 
about that time. It stimilated me and 
I could keep awake better. After three 
or four years of coffee drinking I became 
a nervous wreck and thought that I sim- 
ply could not live without my coffee. All 
this time I was subject to frequent bilious 
attacks, sometimes so severe as to keep 
me in bed for several days. 

“After — married, husband begged 
me to leave off coffee, for he feared that 
it had already hurt me almost beyond 
repair, so I .resolved to make an effort 
to release myself from the hurtful habit. 

‘‘T began taking Postum and for a few 
days felt the languid, tired feeling from 
the lack of the stimulant, but I liked the 
taste of Postum, and that answered for 
the breakfast beverage all right. 

‘* Finally I began to feel clearer headed 
and had steadier nerves. After a year’s 
use of Postum I now feel like a new 
woman—have not had any bilious at- 
tacks since I left off coffee.” 

‘‘There’s a Reason.” Read 
Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? Anew 
one appears from time totime. They 
are genuine, true, and fullof human 
interest. 


“The 





Written Reviews by the Whole Sunday-School 


T the close of the fourth quarter of 
1908, it was stated in the department 
** From the Platform’ that there 
would be published in The Sunday School 
Times a list of the ten Sunday-schools report- 
ing the highest school averages in a written 
review of the lessons for that quarter. This 
plan of review is just difficult enough not to 
be immediately popular with a large number 
of schools, but so good in its results that it 
ought to be far more widely used than it is. 

The North Warren Presbyterian Sunday- 
school of Warren, Pennsylvania, of which 
Mr. J. E. Hazleton is the superintendent, 
leads the list with forty-five papers prepared 
by scholars from nine years to twenty years 
of age, with a schoul average of 97. 

The next school on the list is the Petrolia 
Mission Bible School of Allentown, New 
York, of which Dr. H. L. Hulett is the 
superintendent. In this school a written 
review was an unheard-of plan until this 
review was tried. 9634 was the average at- 
tained. Two of the scholars received 80, 
one 90, and the rest 100 as their marks. 

In the Hermon, California, Free Methodist 
Sunday-school, of which Mr, Clark W. Shay 
is the superintendent, forty-four members 
above the junior grade undertook to answer 
the questions, with an average of 95.7. 

Albert H. Williams reports for his school 
in South Woodstock, Connecticut, an aver- 
age of 92, which includes two papers written 
by two members of the primary department. 
Mr. Williams states that his school has taken 
these quarterly exercises for a year, and while 
little enthusiasm was shown at first, the inter- 
est is constantly increasing. 

The Tabernacle Presbyterian Sunday - 
school in Philadelphia, of which the writer 





of ‘*From the Platform ’’ is a member, at- 
tained an average of 91. 

From the Congregational Sunday-school 
of Goodland, Kansas, of which Clara Faber 
is the superintendent, comes a report show- 
ing an average of 90.5. The juniors did bet- 
ter work here than the younger seniors. 

The Christian Bible School of Clinton, 
Ohio, Howard Spangler, superintendent, re- 
ports that real interest was shown, nearly all 
bringing pencils. Eleven scholars received 


100, two 90, one 60, and two 50, with an |. 


average for the school of go. 

In the Third Presbyterian Sunday-school 
ot Newark, New Jersey, which is principally 
a mission Sunday-school, Mr. M. J. Price, 
the superintendent, reports that there was 
no prearrangement for the review, and that 
therefore lead pencils were insufficient in 
number, and that on account of the pressure 
of service on Christmas Sunday, when the 
review was conducted, there was but a half- 
minute allowed on several of the questions. 
Mr. Price states that the short time allowed 
was responsible for the fact that nc more than 
fiity-two papers were handed in. Nine had 
pertect papers, three received the mark of 
95, fifteen the mark of 90, and the average 
of the fifty-two papers was 81.4. The plan 
is heartily approved by the teachers. 

The Sunday School Times will be glad to 
publish another list of this sort immediately 
after the review Sunday in June, if the 
schools will send in prompt reports within a 
week after the review takes place. The writ- 
ten review helps to stimulate accurate work 
in any school, and itis a fair question whether 
the average of the papers taken in any day- 
school examination would be higher than 
some of the averages given in this brief list. 
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On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Qklahoma, Safest form of investment. = 
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LAIR. ACADEM BLAIRSTOWN 
NEW JERSEY 

for any American Coll Cam- 
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Ts SCRAUPELER MISSIONARY TRAINING 

HOOL, of Cleveland, Ohio, prepares young 
women my pastors’ secretaries and church visitors 
and all varieties of Christian work. = and room 
in the school Ree ces year. 
the Prinscipal, MRS. MARY WOOSTER’ MILLS, 
5111 Fowler Avenue, S. E,, Cleveland. Onio. 


DEGREE COURSES AT HOME, Write Pres. C. 
J. Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 
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